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ART IN UNIONTOWN 


BY DONALD KENT JOHNSTON 


T IS a gratifying fact that there is today, 

in this country, a gradually increasing 
interest in art generally, and especially in a 
higher appreciation of the work of American 
artists. Not only is this true of the art 
centers of the large cities, but true, also, of 
the smaller cities and towns. This awak- 
ening spirit is largely due to the efforts 
and influence of a few real lovers of art in 
towns of medium size, who are devoting 
some of their time, attention and means in 
an earnest endeavor to get together collec- 
tions of choice things for their homes. 


Little is heard of them, as they do not fre- 
quently find their way into print. 

A collection of paintings that merits the 
attention of the traveling public is that of 
Mr. W. J. Johnson of Uniontown, Pa. Here 
will be found a hundred or more canvases by 
Americans that will take their place with 
the best that have been produced in this 
country. While not housed in a museum, 
it is available to the art lover. 

Uniontown is on one of the great motor 
arteries of the world—the Old National 
Pike. Every year many thousands of 
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long-distance motorists travel this marvellous 
road over the Allegheny Mountains. The 
door of the Johnson home stands open, and 
a cordial welcome is extended to anyone 
who will be interested, be he near neighbor 
or one who has come many miles, who will 
take the time to absorb the beauties so 
generously spread before him. 

A long intimacy with this fine collection 
of American paintings serves only to confirm 
the first impressions when one comes to 
write about them. Thus when one starts 
out to describe some of them there is no 
doubt about the first picture which it shall 
be. Yes, Chauncey F. Ryder’s “Wet 
Road” it will be, for that made the first 
impression. If you’ve ever sloshed along a 
country road, especially a sandy, Connecti- 
cut road, about six o’clock after a two hours’ 
August downpour, you know the inner 
secret of appealing power in this picture of 
Ryder’s. The ruts in the road, the house 
to the left, the elongated dog and the 
umbrellaed lass tell you right off that it’s 
still raining a bit, but that the dull sky is 
going to catch something of sunset hues 
before darkness falls. 

Well, by the time you’ve caught the 
gentle melancholy of this picture—perhaps, 
rather, its wistfulness—you turn with a 
glad surprise to the “Joyous Day in Spring” 
by Charles H. Davis. Great, fleecy clouds 
—April’s exclusive production—scud across 
an upland, checkered by stone walls, sepa- 
rating fields filled with cattle. The shallow 
soil has put its uttermost effect into its 
own particular vegetation. It is a thin, 
translucent, characteristic green. Then there 
is a house lending its own individual feeling 
to the picture, and one feels the artist has 
caught an extremely transient moment. It 
is a freshet weather, and the intensely blue 
sky will be overcast with big wind clouds 
later in the afternoon. Another Davis 
picture is “Early May.” It is exquisitely 
delicate; a river in the middle distance flows 
at the base of soft, green hills; the fore- 
ground has more detail, trees, rocks and a 
swale leading to the river. It stirs the 
thought and imagination with a feeling of 
wonder, for lo, “Karly May” is a captured 
moment in the miracle of spring. Still 
another Davis is the “Hillside Elm,” a big 
tree, not very symmetrical nor as small as 
many wine glass elms, but a big, spready 
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tree in the shadow of which he the char- 
acteristic cattle. The foreground is in 
shadow with the eternal, curving stone walls, 
lending grace to the composition. In the 
distance are little hills and clumps of trees 
under a high light. Certainly it is June, 
the sky is flecked with moving clouds, and 
the day will be clear, no doubt. 
Locality. has much to do with the charm 
of pictures. The Davis pictures give you 
the spirit of eastern Connecticut. A drive 
from New London to Westerly will prove to 
you how faithfully Davis has caught a 
certain bleakness, not too obtrusive, but a 
bleakness provoking meditation, which hov- 
ers over that particular locality. Not far 
removed from this section of the country, 
in a northerly direction, is a portion of 
Connecticut inland, rising into high, rolling 
hills. It has historic associations. Near it 
is the Nathan Hale country and the country 
of General Putnam. This locality strongly 
resembles the characteristics which Weir 
has caught in his “Old Farm” picture. It 
bespeaks quiet; it bespeaks mellowness and, 
perhaps, the decay of a hardy race. If you 
travel up the road, the same stacks of hay, 
the same barns, the same trees repeat them- 
selves in similar groups. They breathe their 
own poetry and provoke their own reflec- 
tions, and Weir has assuredly caught the 
reflective spirit in this rarely delicate picture. 
Metealf’s “June Morning” has its own 
distinctive note, yet it, too, sets forth the 
eastern Connecticut qualities. In his hap- 
piest mood he gives us a scene at Lyme 
beside the little tidal Lieutenant River and 
the old wooden bridge, now no longer in 
existence. You can scent the marsh, you 
can feel that over the hills are the Sound 
and the Connecticut River, you know that 
in the neighborhood are a score of artists’ 
houses. The picture tells you a lot of the 
feminine aspect of the landscape. It has 
caught the persuasive haze, the spirit of 
indolence, the mood of dreamy recollection. 
Contrast with this group of pictures 
Redfield’s “Hillside and Valley in Spring.” 
It has houses in it and the well-known road 
between them to the Delaware River; there 
are many trees in blossom, many others just 
putting forth their fuzzy green; beyond the 
Delaware are the bewitching Jersey hills. 
This picture tells of a different country, not 
so severe, not so mystical. The country is 
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more domestic, better groomed, happier in 
outward aspect, on the fringe of the aristo- 
cratic South. This same spirit in a different 
mood appears in Redfield’s “Road to Pleas- 
antville in Winter.” It is nearly the same 
landscape, and besides declaring the definite 
qualities of its own locality it reminds you 
of the unique beauty of a winter in the 
country. Clear skies, blue rutted road, 
deep brown trees and vine shapes, fences 
rising out of dead stalk patches are here, and, 
in the atmosphere, not the promise or hint 
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so much of summer as the declaration of the 
glory of a bright winter’s day. The chil- 
dren on their sleds know it, and you identify 
yourself with their invigoration and gay 
spirits. 


Compare this picture with Symonds’ 
*Rock-ribbed Hills in Winter,” a large 


canvas with endless perspective, a marvel in 
the art of treating values. The eye goes 


over field after field and the snows give 
forth their own innumerable lights. The 


far-off hills tell you of hills farther on, and 
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yet there is no feeling of bleakness about it. 
No house is there, yet loneliness never sug- 
gests itself because, perhaps, there is a 
feeling breathed forth that this is a March 
snow and spring is not far behind. The 
artist’s workmanship is apparent, but not 
offensively so; in fact, much of the grandeur 
of this snowfield panorama is the certainty 
that the artist never slipped up on his values, 
where one slip would have shattered the 
ilusion of distance. It should be noted 
that the contrasts are not great, for the 
sky is grey, not blue, challenging the artist 
again to have a singular regard for his white 
values. 

Do you like autumn? Then look at 
Hassam’s “New England Hilltop in Au- 
tumn”’ with the big butternut trees banked 
against a peculiar blue sky. That tells you 
of a rain on the way with equinoctial gales. 
The sumachs in the foreground remind you 
of countless other sumach patches with 
stone walls and fences. This picture has a 
decided effect upon you—you like it or you 
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don’t like it. Not so Bruce Crane’s “Rus- 
set Fields,’ with its brown swamp and 
alders in the background and a dull cloud 
bank over all. It is a rich picture under 
brilliant light and reminds you of scores of 
just such scenes where you've wandered or 
hunted or fished or given way to thoughts 
on the suddenness and shortness of life. 
Yes; in this collection there are all the 
seasons portrayed for you. Moonlight has 
its claim on the attention, too. Carlsen’s 
“Moonlight Valley” with its big maple and 
the moon behind it is a fine study in values 
apart from the feeling it suffuses the mind 
with, of woody solitude and the witchery 
and unreality of elfin light. It is presum- 
ably a New England picture, but it has a 
universal appeal, independent of its local 
feeling. The same universal appeal is 
made by Carlsen’s “Refreshing Breeze” 
with clouds over a choppy sea. It might 
be any seascape, but as you look you connect 
it with definite locality according as your 
sea associations are strong and romantic. 
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Needless to say it is a wonderful picture for 
technique. The water is fluid; the salt air 
is pungent; the clouds are nature’s. It 
gives you the idea of transparency, distance, 
reality, and yet realism is not its objective. 

A Hassam with reddish seaweeds, white 
rocks, low tide, iridescent distance, breathes 
the north shore spirit. It is a gem for 
values; it is ablaze with, color and the soul 
of the shore at slack water. Winslow Homer 
is at hand in his ““Maine Coast” and makes 
a contrast. The coloring is not brilliant, 
but it is full of the sea under a grey sky. 
Dougherty’s “Sun and Shade” is different 
still. It combines color and action. This 
picture attracts no attention to itself. It 
just puts you in a cranny of the rocks and 
thrills you with the majesty of the surf 
pounding away on the cliff and boulders. 
Another Dougherty is the “Pillars of the 
Storm.” It is masterfully executed but 
lacks the intimate note of the other, smaller 
canvas. ‘lwachtman’s *‘ Niagara in Winter” 
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is in a class by itself. It challenges study as 
a great artistic achievement. It is an 
artist’s picture, that is, it is a very splendid 
example of a pioneer American artist, and 
as such interests the artist more than the 
layman. Another picture in a class by itself 
is Davies’ mystical “‘Canyon Undertones” 
of mighty gorge and Bridal Veil falls. It is 
a theme far removed from Davis, Redfield 
and Hassam, but it reminds one that the 
far western scenery has its claim, especially 
when such scenery is calculated to awaken 
contemplation and reverie. It has a classic 
note; it speaks of nature and fate; it dwarfs 
the spirit and future of man; it casts a spell 
by its coloring, its perspective and its mood. 


Portraits? Oh, yes; there are plenty of 
them with varying degrees of interest, 


though the artistic value of each is a constant 
quality. There is Sully’s “Mrs. Budd.” 
One thinks of a bygone time and a fine, old, 
pioneer phase of American art. It is a 
Sully at his best period, and nothing further 
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need be said. There is Dewing’s “Lady 
with Palm-Leaf Fan.” It is the familiar 
Dewing woman, but at her best. A profile 
and full length, minutely executed, but 
flexible and fluid in feeling. The woman is 
a fine type. She belongs to that age de- 
scribed in Edith Wharton’s “Age of Inno- 
cence.” Weir is further represented by a 
portrait of his “Little Daughter” in a dull 
ereen frock. It is a thoughtful picture, 
sweet and appealing. A Thayer Boy and a 
Thayer Girl! Splendid Thayers they are, 
full of character, free from any ornateness, 
direct and strongly painted, yet the soul 
shines through the medium, and integrity 
and promise lie beyond the serious-minded 
girl and joyousness in the golden, curly- 
headed boy in his green velvet suit. 
“Catherine” is a rosy little Irish girl by 
Henri. The key is somewhat low, but the 
picture is transparent to a degree. Mel- 
chers’ “ Young Alsatian Girl” is full of color 
and exhibits the majesty of unadorned, 


peasant young womanhood. The workman- 
ship displayed in the shadowed part of the 
picture beggars description. In a different 
vein is an interior of his with a housemaid 
seated beside a window, looking out on a 
garden discernible through muslin curtains. 
Nasturtiums and a characteristic green lamp 
grace a table, covered with a cobalt blue 
cloth. It is domestic and comfortable, 
this picture, and subtly attractive. A 
Hawthorne girl with beautiful hands and 
an oval face lends its distinctive character 
to the rest. A Hassam girl with a yellow 
rose in her hand stands half facing a wall. 
The girl’s attire, the auburn hair, the Eng- 
lish figure afford ample opportunity for 
seeing Hassam’s art from the angle of color- 
ing, character portrayed and artistic com- 
position. One will stop before the “Grey 
Room,” one of Benson’s choicest things, 
and wish that the auburn-haired girl would 
look up from her magazine, yet, perhaps, 
after all the change in pose would disturb 
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the wonderful light on her hair and on her 
full sleeve and on the artistic lamp that 
throws out no beams of its own to compete 
with the light on the soft, grey walls. 
Elliott Daingerfield’s “Rest in the Wilder- 
ness” certainly will not let you pass without 
some observations on the big tree over- 
shadowing the Madonna and Child, or on 
the soft moonlight suffusing the entire 
picture. 

Three intimate pictures are here: Hutch- 
ens’ portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson’s 
two children at a very tender age; Henri’s 
portrait of Oscar Doyle Johnson, their son, 
at the age of seven; and Olinsky’s portrait 
of Vivian D. Johnson, their daughter, at the 
age of nine. But these pictures have more 
than a family interest. In the first place 
they are masterly painted. Olinsky’s Vivian 
glows with a certain Oriental richness, 
Henri’s picture set forth a real boy person- 
ality, and Hutchens’ picture of the children 
together gives you the feeling of that 
gentleness and innocence of very little folks. 

Frieseke is represented in this collection 
by a girl in a “Blue Kimona,” standing 
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with a hand-mirror in her hand before an 
old mirror above a dressing table. The 
painter had four different planes to keep 
separate, the figure, the hand-mirror, the 
hand-mirror and the girl reflected in the 
large mirror. The dominant tone-color is 
blue and white. The girl is most charming 
looking, the coloring seems to go with the 
scene, there is not the slightest confusion in 
the intricate composition, so that the im- 
pression is most satisfactory. As a picture 
it is extremely pleasing; as a piece of work- 
manship it provokes one to minute and 
minuter study. Thus we could go on 
through the entire collection, Brush, Tryon, 
Lathrop, Ranger, Bredin, Browne, Lawson, 
Robinson, the Harrisons, Horatio Walker, 
the small, typical Wyant and others, de- 
scribing them and the pleasant reactions 
they give. 

But Tarbell’s ““Mary at the Harpsichord”’ 
seems to sum up and crown the collection. 
You see in this picture a modern girl, set in 
Eighteenth Century New England. She 
wears a red cloak lined with apple green 
silk which came from the Lord only knows 
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where, probably from some far off seaport, 
visited by New England merchantmen in 
the days when the world was large and the 
sailing ships were slow to return before they 
had stocked their chests with wares and 
attire of every kind. An afternoon light 
falls on the red cloak as Mary sits at a 
delicately fashioned, but much used harpsi- 
chord. The background is the wainscoting 
and casement window of some old trader’s 
house in Portsmouth. A candelabra stands 
on the shadow side near the harpsichord; 
fiddle-back chairs are grouped in the fore- 
ground; the setting is complete. You can 
almost sniff the musty atmosphere; you can 
almost see the ghosts of sea captains and 
whalers; you can almost feel the puritanical 
mood of the old room; you can almost hear 
the psalmody of the old days; and if you 
will permit yourself you can almost cut the 
thrift of those calculating seafaring folk. 
~The picture is past New England, and the 
expression on Mary’s face is dramatically 
true to the time and setting. The expression 
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is that of the eternal, spiritual, aristocratic 
soul as it scorns the weakness of mortal 
nature, as it pines for perfection, higher than 
the grim standards of the New England 
conscience, as it asserts itself and feels itself 
superior to all that is sordid or carnal in its 
reach after the highest self-consciousness. 

Such are the pictures which Mr. Johnson, 
through careful and loving selection, has 
been collecting for nearly fifteen years. He 
has, naturally enough, derived untold pleas- 
ure and enjoyment from these superb ex- 
amples of American art, but not the least 
part in his pleasure has been the hope that 
his fellow-townsmen, too, might feel at 
liberty to visit and enjoy them with him. 
He believes that “a collection of good works 
of art in a community should and does exert 
a subtle influence for refinement and good in 
that community,” and he wants the benefit 
to be shared by all. If you enjoy fine 
American paintings and pass through Union- 
town, be sure to stop for a while and visit 
this collection. 


RALPH M. PEARSON, PAINTER, ETCHER 
AND MODERNIST 


BY LUNA C. OSBURN 


HAT the recent work of Ralph M. 

Pearson is distinctive cannot be gain- 
said. Whether or not it is accepted as a 
clear statement of what constitutes art, in 
terms of expressive form, or rejected as the 
experimentation (not to say prostitution) of 
the powers of an artist of splendid and 
recognized capabilities, depends upon what 
reaction one is accustomed to receive from 
the result of an artist’s adventure into any 
uncharted territory. It depends, I repeat, 
upon whether the discovery of a new ap- 
proach to the art problem produces a 
thrill of ecstatic surprise or that of vexed 
annoyance usual to the more or less dog- 
matic mind. To such a mind it is in- 
explicable that anyone should dare to leave 
abruptly the old courses of thought, to 
transcend the much used formulas of execu- 
tion, and, in apparently one bold leap, reach 
the promontory above and beyond medioc- 
rity. All progressive minds, indeed, look 
forward to such attainment, but some touch 
of inherent conservatism, often another 


name for timidity, frequently urges a more 
circuitous route. 

To the admirers of the work of Mr. 
Pearson, particularly to those intimately 
familiar with its phases of evolution during 
the last twenty years, the analogy of the 
leap up to the promontory does not mean 
that he has reached it suddenly and without 
travail. It is only that his course has been 
direct, laid by the compass of a deeply 
thoughtful and studious mind combined 
with rugged courage in dealing with the 
problems which the adventurous route en- 
tailed. An examination of his prints dis- 
closes that his work can be classified into 
several periods. It might almost be said that 
he speaks in at least three idioms. His 
career as an artist is somewhat distinguished 
in that he has never worked in any but the 
one medium. It follows naturally that one 
who, for twenty years, has devoted himself 
unceasingly and untiringly to etching, whose 
control of the technique of the medium is 
unquestioned, who is possessed of no mean 
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intellect, and who is admitted by his con- 
temporaries (even when they reject his 
premises and conclusions) to possess the 
divine fire, should be ably equipped to pro- 
nounce with authority upon the subject of 
art in etching. This is attested, not only 
by his spoken and written word, in lectures 
and articles in various publications and in 
his book ‘‘How to See Modern Pictures” 
just off the press,! but by the integrity of 
his pregnant plates themselves. 

His entrance into this life of art endeavor 
was from a boyhood running true to form 
in popular American ideals—that of hard- 
ship in youth acting as a reagent upon 
adolescence holding in solution possible 
talent or genius and demanding its achieve- 
ment. Except for earlier years in his 
native state of Iowa, his youth was spent in 
Chicago, where he was first a newsboy and 
lamp lighter, and later established a news- 
stand which grew to such proportions that 
even while he was in high school he was 
earning $300 a month on the side, and a 
few years thereafter, developed a business 
that included four retail stationery and news 
stores, a list of over thirty employees, and 
gross sales of over $60,000 a year. With 
the same vigor and initiative exhibited in a 
financial way at this immature age, and 
which gave promise of genuine success in 
the business world, Ralph Pearson, having 
once answered the aesthetic call of art 
instead of the material one of worldly for- 
tune, has ever met fully its exactions and 


arduous demands, proceeding with that 
high-hearted courage and determination 


befitting one who is endowed to lead, not 
follow. 

During those newsboy days—one would 
have thought quite full enough with their 
routine of selling papers before and after 
school, the which he attended regularly— 
he was also a member of art classes nights 
and Saturdays. It was while he was wait- 
ing for the first early customers on the 
wind-swept street one frosty morning that 
he opened a paper to see reproductions of 
two of his own etchings taken from a school 
exhibit then on at the Art Institute. Since 
that moment, no doubt an ecstatic one for 
him, his course hasbeenset. Progress at times 
has been slow—once it took him four years to 
produce a single plate—but on the whole 
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there has been steady advancement in his arte 

Another episode in youth illustrates his 
love of adventure and thrill and indicates a 
spiritual kinship with Rockwell Kent or 
Jack London, and bespeaks a physical, as 
well as mental, robustness. 

He constructed unaided, when not yet 
twenty, a cruising power boat, the Catherine 
M., and with his mother, an intrepid soul, 
made the trip from Chicago down the 
Mississippi, around the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts to New York, thence by the Hudson 
River, Erie Canal and the Great Lakes, 
home. There had been many attempts to 
perform this sporting deed, but this was its 
first accomplishment. 

His early plates, ““Shanties on the Missis- 
sippl” and “Squaw Rock,” are reminiscent 
of this journey. Even in these early 
efforts, so filled with pure representation 
and the very antithesis of his present 
manner, one sees the strength and _ virile 
force which marked him as belonging to 
the Dutch and German rather than to the 
French alignment. During these Chicago 
years such plates as “‘Winter in Jackson 
Park,” the “Lincoln” series, the “Old 
Field Museum,” and others of like kind 
brought him into favor with print dealers 
and their clientele and gained a steadily 
growing volume of sales. Anyone would 
have said that the feet of this young artist 
were firmly planted on fame’s ladder. It 
would seem only necessary to go to New 
York, study a few years under some eminent 
master, develop a style of his own, fit him- 
self snugly into a nice traditional niche, 
and the trick were done. 

He did attempt it, and for a time it 
seemed to work. His “‘Toiler’’ series and 
“Hell Gate Bridge” struck a popular note 
for that period. These plates were of 
highly descriptive value, possessing not 
only artistic and picturesque but sociological 
importance. From the eminence of modern 
ideals which he occupies today Mr. Pearson 
will not allow you, however, to talk of art 
in terms of sociology or charm of subject 
or anything other than art itself. 

One accomplishment of the Chicago 
period has been passed by. Together with 
a few other ardent souls led by that veteran 
etcher, Mrs. Bertha E. Jaques, he helped 
establish in 1910 the Chicago Society of 
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MOUNTAINS AT LLANO RALPH M. PEARSON 


ONE OF SERIES OF CALIFORNIA ETCHINGS 
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Etchers. Interest in and production of 
etchings in America at that time was at a 
low ebb, to put it mildly, and this society, 
organized entirely for local purposes but 
since become international in scope, pro- 
duced a transfusion which revivified this 
form of art and made it available to a 
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out. From this conflict emerged “Inter- 
pretation,” one of the most beautiful sym- 
bolic prints of contemporary art. 

Hearing of the newly established Modern 
Art School of New York, he spent a year 
there. Suddenly there occurred a sublima- 
tion of those ideas and ideals toward which 
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public that has steadily widened, from then 
until now. 

After two years of New York, unrest 
again took possession of him and he with- 
drew from art teachers and art schools to 
take stock of himself. For four years he 
wrestled with his angel—or demon, as some 
would have it. Out at Elverhoj on the 
Hudson, where a dozen artists had with- 
drawn themselves to a beautiful old estate 
for quiet and serious work, he entered 
generously, as is his nature, into the com- 
munity spirit, while he let his own fight it 


he had been groping these past years, and, 
seized again with the questing spirit which 
had only lain dormant, not dead—nor will 
it ever die but with the man himself—he 
bought a second-hand car and started west. 

He has laughingly said since that he does 
not know how he cranked, pushed and lifted 
that Ford over so much of the U. S. A. 
When two-thirds of the way across he struck 
New Mexico, and New Mexico proved to be 
the touchstone of Ralph Pearson’s real 
talent, mayhap genius. Only the lapse of 
a generation, or, more likely, several of them, 
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can prove with any degree of certainty this 
hypothesis of genius in the work of any 
artist. 

Surfeited as he was with cities and their 
superficialities, this contact with the Pueblo 
Indians and their culture of twenty or 
thirty centuries, their cities built of soft 
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In the five-storied communal houses at 
the very base of those magical blue moun- 
tains which rear themselves like a_per- 
pendicular wall, these white-robed Indians 
lead quiet, happy, pastoral lives, and here 
for twenty years the artists from over the 
world have come to paint, and‘not a few 
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yellow mud, superimposed upon the ruins 
of an older civilization, and these upon 
others, and still others, had a most whole- 
some and stimulating effect upon the artist’s 
sensibilities. There is something in the 
Pueblo presence, and particularly his per- 
sonality, which gives the impression of the 
elemental. Of extraordinary stature, six 
feet four, and fine physique, almost Indian- 
like himself, with coal black hair and eyes 
and aquiline nose, one fancies his spirit 
leaping to meet that of this flower of the 
race—the inhabitants of Taos Pueblo. 


have remained to live. Here, too, dwelt 
Ralph Pearson for four fruitful years ac- 
quiring a new attitude toward life and a 
new angle of art. He was completely rapt 
in his interest in a people who were produc- 
ing craft of a superior quality, to be used 
in their everyday life as an integral part of 
their environment. 

There is a story which is a classic in New 
Mexico, concerning his establishing a hog 
ranch so the pigs might support him in 
peaceful etching; instead he soon found 
himself etching to support the pigs. Never- 
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theless he was happy on this little ranch, 
attuning himself to the ways of the “Land 
of Manana,” making friends with Mexican 
and Indian and fellow artists, letting the 
world go by and working with renewed 
fervor and fertile passion. Creative power 
here found its first real release, and in the 
plates of this third period one finds fresh and 
perspicuous strength in the beautiful line, 
and new and significant color in the masses. 
As plate followed plate a subtle element of 
synthesis bound the old representation and 
description into a semblance of design, and 
the beginnings of that later disdain for the 
former functions are discoverable. For 
the first time the unique quality of his 
technique seemed to come into its own, and 
there were those who said he would never 
surpass these plates. The architecture of 
pueblo and mission seemed to lend itself to 
his expressive line; facile needle produced 
the texture of adobe walls with a quality 
impossible to the brush of painters. 

From the tender, though never weak, 
rendering of such prints as “* Duran Chapel’”’ 
and “Talpa,” through those of ‘Taos 
Pueblo” and “Mission at San Felipe” (a 
golden plate) to ““Mountains at Llano”— 
almost as fundamental and naked as sculp- 
tured marble, we see his genius mounting 
and his power maturing. In the last named 
plate his ego seemed to step free from its 
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shackles and, though the year-long history 
of this plate in the making is one of almost 
agony of spirit (for it was scraped out again 
and again before the controlled abstraction 
of this mountain range was attained), yet 
it represents not only triumph but, as with 
“Interpretation,” emergence as from a 
chrysalis, into his fourth period. 

And this emergence, as before, meant 
flitting. Again his car and the open road. 
From Taos he went to Dallas, Texas, where, 
under the auspices of the Art Association, a 
briliant and successful exhibition gave an 
impetus to the reputation of Dallas as an 
art loving city. Then back through south- 
ern New Mexico, the Mojave Desert and 
California. 

It would seem at this time as if his rest- 
less mentality should have been content. 
His prints were accepted in all the prominent 
exhibitions of America, and many had found 
permanent homes in our foremost museums 
and libraries. They were in steady demand 
by the best dealers and well over a total of 
two thousand isolated individuals through- 
out the entire country had already purchased 
them, not through the stimulation of exces- 
sive publicity or the exploitation of any 
dealer but because they wanted to. It were 
futile to ask the “why” of this wanderlust 
of mind as well as body in a man who twice 
before had thrown the ease and comfort of 
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a settled career to the winds to search for 
still greater truth, and who in a “lean” 
time could live on a dollar and fifteen cents 
a week and calmly tell you that ““money at 
any time means only a chance to work.” 
He had simply reached the point of satura- 
tion at Taos, as in New York and Chicago, 
and had had the courage to go out and 
tackle new and insistent problems instead of 
becoming attached, and yielding passively, 
to the lines of easiest resistance. 

At this time, the period in which I first 
met him, he was not the “‘Meester Antonio 
of Art,” as the clever Omaha reporter after- 
wards whimsically dubbed him, drawing an 
analogy between the usually gay and _ in- 
souciant artist and Otis Skinner’s inimitable 
character. Instead he was palpably un- 
happy but ever ready to give of himself and 
his fund of knowledge, the apostle of art as 
well as its disciple. He afforded the mem- 
bers of a certain woman's club on the edge 
of the desert, artistically as well as literally 
speaking, the thrill of their lives with a full 
fledged exhibition and lecture because a 
little art chairman, trembling at the lion 
she had caught by sheer good fortune, 
begged him to, although she could not even 
pledge expenses. That same lecture sent 
this club careering on its way as an avid 
print collector. 

In California, though the appreciation of 
modern art has not advanced as rapidly as 
has that of real estate, yet Pearson received 
a stimulus that soon made him find his stride 
in his new form of expression. Here were 
done the prints “El Cerrito,” “House and 
Rock” and the famous ‘Cypress Grove” 
of Monterey, which has almost, if not quite, 
made history. In all of these, representa- 
tion of superficial details has been subordi- 
nated to the expression of fundamental 
realities through three dimensional design. 
This is carried in the Cypresses to partial 
abstraction. In these prints Mr. Pearson 
has, for the first time, in this country at 
least, brought modern thought into etching 
—as one commentator says, ““He is the 
first who is definitely releasing etching into 
aesthetic problems, the same problems that 
European artists preoccupy themselves 
with.”’ In the Cypress plate, which he has 
facetiously said lost him more friends (and 
incidentally dealers) than if he had com- 
mitted foul murder, the forms are built 
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into an harmonious ensemble wherein every 
line and shape is sensitively related to every 
other line and shape in a way that attracts 
one with their imperious necessity. Be- 
cause it is not easily apprehended it is 
violently criticised. Exhibition juries that 
have accepted all his other work for fifteen 
years have rejected this with indignation. 
' To the lay mind such prints as “El Cer- 
rito” and his latest one, “‘Church at Santa 
Anna Pueblo” (a New Mexican subject but 
completed since his return to New York) 
attract even the uninitiate because in them 
he has so “‘bent representation into design”’ 
that one can appreciate the appeal of their 
universal qualities even if esthetic emotional 
demands, remain nebulous. The latter 
print is the embodiment of the essence of 
New Mexico, her history expressed by her 
missions, her native architecture (the only 
one indigenous to the United States); and 
her desolate yet haunting and lovely land- 
scape, carved into large rhythms by the 
natural elements. 

Mr. Pearson, still a young man, has not 
yet reached the zenith of his powers, the 
which, it is hoped, will continue to unfold 
with amplitude and authority. He repre- 
sents the best in the contemporary tendency 
and, though he has nothing sedative to offer, 
neither is he at the extreme of the modern 
movement producing pictures which deal 
only with aesthetics. 

Again he is at his studio at Elverho} with 
his wife, a woman of remarkable personality 
and charm, and their rather recently arrived 
son, in the midst of his lares and penates, a 
new set of dealers receiving his prints with 
enthusiasm and his recent work compelling 
enough sincere praise and honest admiration 
to more than offset the carping criticism 
which always barks at the heels of those 
leaving the accustomed paths of thought. 
Again he is working up, so to speak, his 
field notes, those not only of subject matter 
but of his emotional and mental growth in 
artistic ideals, to which he is ever true, as he 
is unflinching in his adherence to the stand- 
ards they erect. Again he is resting for a 
time, but also alert and ever ready to heed 
the still small voice in its insistance and go 
where inspiration leads—the “Meester An- 
tonio of Art,’ once more; for “Life, a 
friendly hound, runs at his side and will not 
let him be.” 
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THE ART OF HARRIET FRISHMUTH 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


N A recently published article, I have 

spoken of the singular freedom, in sculp- 
ture, from that revolt against beauty which 
characterizes modern art. To account for 
this absence of degenerative grotesquerie, 
one may say that the simplicity of pure line 
is not easy to corrupt. You can change 
color and atmosphere in a picture to some- 
thing that never was on land or sea; in most 
of the arts you can thicken the medium of 
expression until expression itself is lost. 
But falsehood and the cult of ugliness fall 
down before the purity and singleness of 
expression demanded in sculpture. 

Another point is, that in this art women 
have attained a quality approaching su- 
premacy. It would at least be difficult, in 
viewing any great piece of modern sculpture, 
to say whether its underlying impulse came 
from a masculine or feminine mind. Its 
gracious modelling, its conquering beauty 
and glory, give no hint of its origin save the 
triumph of genius. Yet there is an individual 
difference in the degree of power and grace 
as distinctive qualities; and in the art of 
Harriet Frishmuth, though one finds no 
lack of force, one thinks first of a certain 


imaginative quality that may be defined as 
gracious beauty. This is feminine in its 
suggestions of delicacy and its skilful poise. 
Her figures rise from the ground; they hover; 
they dream; they always aspire. And her 
work combines humanity with symbolism 
in admirable balance. It has an unfailing 
appeal. 

One of her best known figures, “‘The 
Star,” began as a statuette, but is now 
enlarged to meet varied demands. Its 
keynote is aspiration, passionately expressed; 
but the feet are, with intention, placed 
firmly on the ground. The famous “Speed”’ 
figure, now used as an auto emblem, com- 
bines a classic dignity of outline with its 
straight flash of breath-catching swiftness. 

Miss Frishmuth was born in Philadelphia, 
where her maternal grandfather, Dr. Bernard 
Berens, was a physician of eminence. Her 
gift manifested itself early; and she studied 
in Paris under Rodin and Injalbert, in 
Berlin under the Herr Professor Von Euch- 
tritz, and finally in New York under McNeil 
and Gutson Borglum. She received honor- 
able mention at the Panama Pacific Exhibi- 
tion in San 
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Francisco; has 
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Langeloth and beautifully set (as illustrated) 
in her place at Riverside, Connecticut. 

Miss Frishmuth loves an outdoor setting, 
as, for example, sundial and fountain pieces. 
Three of the latter are among her recent 
works: notably, ‘The Call of the Sea,” for 
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Paris in the Salon, and in most of the 
important exhibitions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities in this country. 
She also won the Helen Foster Barnett 
prize, the National Arts Club prize, the 
Elizabeth Watrous gold medal, and, last 
year, the Julia A. Shaw Memorial prize for 
her figure entitled “The Vine.” She is 
represented in the Metropolitan and other 
museums. 

The work last mentioned, “The Vine,”’ 
represents one of her most successful achieve- 
ments. The Shaw Memorial prize was 
awarded for “the most meritorious work in 
the exhibition” (at Los Angeles, California) 
“done by a woman.” The figure was pur- 


chased by the city of Los Angeles and 
placed permanently in a public park. A EXTASE HARRIET FRISHMUTH 
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Mr. James Bell, of Minneapolis, a design 
for a swimming pool. She has just com- 
pleted another entitled “‘Humoresque,” a 
charmingly dainty and joyous figure, having 
a dolphin under one arm and another under 
the lightly balanced feet. In this there is a 
swinging suggestion as of wind and wave. 
She is now executing a memorial drinking 
fountain, to be placed at Ardmore, Pa. 
The writer discussed with Miss Frishmuth 
the classic and the modern ideals in sculp- 
ture, the former almost demanding repose, 
and forbidding, in marble, the suggestion of 
activity. The modern idea, as represented 
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preeminently by Rodin, embodies action 
and swiftness, though preserving the sim- 
plicity and dignity of sculpture, and for- 
bidding the distortion which is the tempta- 
tion of latter-day art. Miss Frishmuth 
believes in interpreting the spirit of the age 
in its finer aspect. 

“Nothing will live,” she said, “that has 
not truth for the basis of its inspiration and 
execution. The false ideas of the moment 
will pass away, and art as the true expression 
of life will be permanent. That must be 
the artist’s aim; and his success depends on 
the degree in which he fulfils it.” 


THE SMALL GARDEN 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


SOMETIMES wonder whether we have 

so few real gardens because we do not 
want them enough. In this respect we have 
surely lost something that was our grand- 
mother’s heritage. The moments she spent 
caring for her plants or sitting amid her 
flowers, snatched as they were from her 
busy housekeeping, were her recreation. 
Inasmuch as her garden was a necessity to 
her and not a luxury, a need and not a pass- 
ing fancy, in that much it was the better 
garden. This need for a garden has ex- 
pressed itself in many different ways. In 
The Hague and in Brussels, for instance, I 


found a garden an essential part of the 
sitting-room, and more than that, a neces- 
sary part of the dining-room. It is the 
setting for one’s breakfast and after-dinner 


coffee. In England, the cottage garden 
was the artistic expression of humble 


peoples that was quite as characteristic as 
peasant embroideries in European villages. 
In Italy, I remember with especial charm a 
visit to a monastery on one of the hills 
above Florence. ‘The monk who showed us 
about led us along the cloister and turned a 
key in a door to show us one of the retreats. 
It consisted of three rooms and a garden. 
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I have always thought fondly of those old- 
time monks, for they must have been truly 
religious when they realized that not only a 
grey-walled cell but a blossoming garden 
were necessary for meditation. 

A usable small garden is always an integral 
part of the house. This very fact revolu- 
tionizes the entire house plan. It empha- 
sizes the “garden front” so seldom found 
in a small house. It makes back 
characterful features of the house. It 
gives significance to porches. It 
makes the most of paved terraces and out- 
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door rooms where chairs and tables can be 
brought. This feature alone has brought 
back the iron garden furniture and given 
wooden seats and benches a new charm. 
It has given wonderful opportunities for the 
use of pavement, of wall decorations, of 
vases and potted plants. 

One of my friends from Holland has told 
me that a tree is one of the necessities of the 
small garden there. I remember particu- 
larly a beautiful English holly in the garden 
where I often visited. The tree is not only 
valuable as a provider of shade to them, 
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welcome as this is. It is desired for its 
leafy silhouette, for its very skyline. Even 
in the winter the twiggy outline is interest- 
ing to them. 

Small trees, what are known generally as 
secondary trees, are particularly valuable 
for the small garden. Hawthorns and crab- 
apples, dogwoods and birches, Judas trees 
and mountain ashes, magnolias and _ sorrel 
trees, hornbeams and halesias are in scale 
with the small garden. The winter effective- 
ness of these trees is as valuable as flower 


wealth and foliage beauty. Take the 
thorns, for example. You may plant 
Crataegus coccinea for its lovely gray 


branches, Crataegus cordata for the delicacy 
of its twigage, Crataegus crus-galli for its 
rugged, horizontally spreading branches. 
Then there are the fruit trees. These can 
contribute more to the charm of the small 
garden than perhaps any other feature. 
What tree can rival the plum or cherry in its 
early flowering! What tree can vie with the 
apple tree in the picturesqueness of its form, 
in the beauty of its blossom wealth, in the 
tone of its grey-green foliage! 

A very important factor of the 
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garden is its privacy. You cannot live in 
your garden if you are conscious of your 
neighbor, no matter how friendly he may be. 
It is an interesting fact that the word 
“garden” had at first no reference to flowers. 
In its oldest meaning, it was an enclosed 
place, a place shut in, a place apart. So it 
is the garden’s enclosure that is most im- 
portant. A city garden is never quite as 
fine as when it is enclosed with brick walls. 
These are very lovely in themselves, for 
they can be very beautiful in material, tex- 
ture, color and pattern. They are impor- 
tant, too, for the use they permit of vines. 
Too little attention has been given to vines 
as decorative ornamentation. City places 
may require walls and fences, but the small 
garden in the suburb is happier surrounded 
by hedges or more naturalistically planted 
shrubberies that in charm can rival hedge- 
rows. By the enclosure alone you may 
achieve a garden. ‘This will help to make it 
intimate and livable. Intimacy and livable- 
ness is one test of a garden’s success. These 
were outstanding characteristics of our 
colonial garden. Our colonial grandmother 
had very little of our wealth of plant mate- 
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rial, she had no knowledge of what we would 
be able to contribute to our gardens in the 
way of color, impressionism which has made 
such a difference in our gardens was an un- 
known quantity to her, but her garden as we 
visualize it was very lively, very intimate. 
very usable, very lovely. 

A garden is so often only a place “to mess 
in, to dig, to clip.” I feel that for many 
people a garden would be a better garden if 
it were a lovely place where they might enjoy 
a quiet evening stroll or a place where they 
might sit, if but for a few moments, to watch 
a bird dip in a bow! or catch a butterfly 
poised upon a flower. But there is even a 
more vital point to understand in garden- 
making, and not only for those who are not 
given to working or living out-of-doors. 
That is to be able to conceive the garden as 
a picture, as a scene. I think that most of 
us are unconscious of the fact that each 
doorway and each window 1s really a frame 
through which to look at a garden picture. 
This makes me think of a visit I paid 
a mural painter. He showed me some of 
his overmantels—beautiful decorative land- 
scapes they were. He told me that he liked 
landscape best for this use because he loved 
to be outdoors and so he tried to bring this 
out-of-door spirit into his rooms. I think 
that we overlook this idea almost entirely 
in making our gardens. We forget that a 
garden can be a veritable part of a room 
and that it can broaden and vivify its 
outlook. I happen to have such a scene 
when I sit at my dining table. It is just a 
tree and shrubbery enclosed lawn, a scene 
not unlike a bit of a clearing in a wood, as 
if we had brought a little of country scenery 
to our very windows. There are so many 
such simple possibilities for small gardens, 
but we have to choose the scene just as 
carefully as a painter does his composition. 

So, what kind of a scene shall we choose? 
Shall it be just a little tree and shrub 
enclosed place lovely in the interplay of 
sunlight and shadow, or shall it be a garden 
where the spring is bright and sunny with 
all the early bulbs and flowering shrubs? 
Shall it be a garden where fruiting shrubs 
shall be colorful when the flowers are gone 
and bring the birds visiting or shall it be a 
winter garden? A winter garden need not 
be evergreen, for there are deciduous shrubs 
with lovely winter berries. Even more 
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intriguing are the coloring of leafless twigs 
and the traceried patterns of bare branches 
when plants exhibit the winter beauty of their 
structure. Nor does an evergreen garden 
need necessarily to be a winter garden. The 
broad-leaved evergreens have some of the 
most beautiful flower effects of spring and 
early summer. 

So many different scenes suggest them- 
selves. Imagine a little place with a quiet 
round pool surrounded with azaleas and 
laurels and rhododendrons. Visualize a 
garden in the midst of natural rock outcrops 
where vines can trail and rock plants spread 
their veils of bloom. Picture a garden 
beneath a great tree where tiarellas and 
violas, ferns and funkias, columbines and 
snakeroots and all manner of shade-loving 
plants might be found intermingled. Think 
of a garden of roses, not only the hybrid 
perpetuals and hybrid teas, but the merry 
little polyanthas, the Harrison Yellow rose, 
the Father Hugo’s, the climbing varieties, 
and lastly the multiflora that will give you 
such welcome winter effects in your garden. 
Imagine as your garden scene a darling old- 
fashioned path with borders in which there 
are lilacs and irises, roses and peonies, holly- 
hocks and phlox, asters and chrysanthe- 
mums. Picture your garden scene a summer 
garden lavish with annuals. Visualize it 
as a true flower garden with all the modern 
feeling for color, subtle as a pastel or rich 
as a stained-glass window. Remember that 
the modern garden-maker must be no mere 
gardener but an artist as well, alive to the 
form and texture and color of tree and shrub 
and flower at all seasons. 

I am not writing in superlatives as well 
I might. I have seen these flower arrange- 
ments, these garden scenes. I have created 
some of them myself. There is really very 
little difference between a big garden and a 
little garden, except in degree. When I 
first heard of the Japanese seventeen 
syllabled poem I wondered at its brevity. 
It has an unexpected charm. It is the 
tiniest poem in the world, and it expresses, 
suggests, one beautiful idea. That is 
what we are trying to do in the making of 
the small garden. We are trying to express 
beautiful ideas with growing things. In 
the exquisiteness of the expression, not in 
the size of the garden, does the success lie 
in garden-making. 
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EMIL FUCHS—PAINTER, SCULPTOR, ETCHER 


BY GLADYS MOCH 


T IS rarely that man in a whole lifetime 
| achieves the mastery of the technique of 
any one medium, therefore it seems remark- 
able that there should be anyone who has 
achieved technical competence in three of 
the most difficult—painting, etching, sculp- 
ture. What days of labor and what hours 
of devotion to the ruling passion, art, be- 
tokens the performance of work in three 
mediums. Anyone with a conception of 
what is involved in production must stand 
amazed before the enormous output of Emil 
Fuchs—painter, etcher, sculptor. 

Mr. Fuchs has established his residence in 
New York, though he is a British subject. 
He was born in Vienna in 1866 and _ first 
studied art under Tilgner and later at the 
Academy of Vienna and then Berlin, where 
he remained until 1890, when his work won 
the reward of a traveling scholarship which 
took him to Italy. There he had the ad- 
vantage of working in the government 
studios in Rome, where he remained for five 
years. During this period he produced the 
well-known group in marble called “ Mother 
Love.” A portrait commission from an 
English woman necessitated his traveling to 
London. The immediate recognition his 
received there made him decide to 
make London his permanent abode. 
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Many notable in the political and the 
artistic life of the time came to his studio to 
have their portraits executed. Among his 
first sitters in London were Miss Ellis, 
daughter of Gen. Arthur Ellis; the Duchess 
of Manchester and her daughter Lady Alice 
Montagu; Forbes-Robertson—now Sir John- 
ston. From his variety of experiences Mr. 
Fuchs can tell many amusing anecdotes of 
his struggles as a young artist in England; 
and does recount many in his book, “ With 
Pencil, Brush and Chisel.” He tells of great 
ladies who wished to sit for their portraits 
but, because of the many social duties promi- 
nent positions entailed would come wearied 
to his studio and fall asleep while posing, 
greatly increasing, of course, the difficulty 
of his work; he tells of the embarrassments 
attendant upon visiting royalty because of 
exigent requirements in dress and_ royal 
etiquette. Mr. Fuchs’ work soon after his 
arrival in London had come to the favorable 
notice of King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, who had commissioned him to design 
a medal. Many royal commissions followed 
this one, with long visits to Windsor and 
Sandringham while the various pieces of 
work were under way, giving Mr. Fuchs the 
opportunity of meeting and sketching all the 
royal household as well as their many inter- 
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esting house-guests. Mr. Fuchs designed a 
medal for Queen Victoria commemorating 
the extension of her reign into the Twentieth 
Century. He designed the coronation medal 
for King Edward, and, by royal command, 
Mr. Fuchs designed a postage stamp bearing 
the head of King Edward. The Prince 
Christian memorial at the Royal Chapel in 
Windsor was executed by him for Queen 
Victoria. 

While in London Mr. Fuchs wished to 
benefit by the advice and criticism of John 
Singer Sargent, who had visited his studio 
and commented favorably upon the work of 
the younger painter. He therefore arranged 
to work in Mr. Sargent’s studio from five- 
thirty in the morning until ten o’clock, about 
the time sitters were likely to come for Mr. 
Sargent. Frequently, very early in the 
morning, Mr. Sargent would come to com- 
ment on his work. The disclosure of the 
habits of serious painters may be a surprising 
revelation to the layman! 

Probably one of Mr. Fuch’s best known 
pieces of sculpture is the head of Paderewski, 
made while he was a guest in the latter’s 
home in Switzerland. Among other noted 
sitters for portraits in marble or oil have 
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been Pinero, the playwright; Winston 
Churchill; Maurice Maeterlinck; Howard W. 
Beal, head of the American Red Cross 
Hospital, Peignton, England; Edward D. 
Adams, one of the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; Melville E. Stone, 
General Manager of the Associated Press— 
to mention but a few. 

During one of Mr. Fuchs’ visits to this 
country, before he took up residence here, 
his work received recognition and he was 
chosen to make the Hudson-Fulton Cele- 
bration medal, medallions for the Hispanic 
and Numismatic Societies, and the J. P. 
Morgan Memorial medal. 

But his work in marble and paint did not 
prevent Mr. Fuchs from making a profound 
study of etching; he has, in fact, written a 
short pamphlet on the subject. Above the 
large and artistically furnished studio in 
which his seulpture and painting are made 
is a small room perfectly equipped for 
printing his etching plates. The man’s 
utter devotion to his work and singleness of 
purpose is made apparent to anyone who 
has had the pleasure, as the writer has, of 
seeing Mr. Fuchs clean a shining copper 
plate, carefully ground it with the wax 
which protects the plate in the acid bath 
and noticed the exquisite care bestowed by 
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him on the minutest detail in the process. 
One of Mr. Fuchs’ most interesting etchings 
is the portrait of Harvey W. Corbett, 
President of the Architectural League. 

In writing of Mr. Fuchs as the worker— 
painter, sculptor, etcher—it seems hardly 
fair to overlook his attitude to others in the 
art field. For the sake of his fellow artists 
in the Hotel des Artistes, where Mr. Fuchs 
has his studio, he purchased a small house 
opposite in order to prevent the erection of 
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a large building which would cut off the 
light from studios on the lower floors. In 
offering whatever technical knowledge he 
may have acquired to younger artists, as 
well as personal assistance in their work, 
his generosity knows no limit. Many 
people have admired his work—his career is 
witness to that—but assuredly some notice 
should be given to his kindly spirit and warm 
generosity, which equally merit recognition 
and admiration. 
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HOME OF MISS JANET LATHROP, STOCKPORT, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN IMITATION OF CHINESE 
WALL-PAPER 


BY EDWARD B. ALLEN 


HE OLD New England attic has for 

years been a treasure cave for those 
interested in things of the past, many when 
resurrected being of great value as antiques 
today. From the dark and dusty corner of 
such an old attic a few years ago there was 
unearthed an old sea chest, which, when 
opened, proved to be filled with rolls of wall- 
paper, tied with their original ribbons, just 
as it came from China a century and a half 
ago. 

When unrolled it proved to be a lot of that 
rare Chinese paper so justly noted for its 
artistic loveliness of soft, brilliant, harmo- 
nious colors, the designs representing scenes 
of Chinese life, such as were the inspiration 
of Sir Wm. Chambers for his Chinese decora- 
tive designs which became so popular in 


England. This paper originally was the 
gift of emperors, mandarins, ambassadors, 
and even wealthy merchants and_ ship- 
owners to persons of prominence at home. 
The rolls of this set, which had lain un- 
known for so many years in the attic, were 
4 x 12 feet in size, while no two of them were 
alike. It was made, it is believed, on a sub- 
stance made from the paper mulberry tree 
with a firm, smooth surface on which the 
native artists had painted the scenes free- 
hand like fresco, the scenes representing 
various industries, native life, people, and 
buildings. A part of the original lot of 38 
rolls was hung for a while on the walls of 
the parlor of the King Hooper house in 
Marblehead, but this is now in Gloucester, 
Mass., and some has since been hung in a 
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house in Providence, R. I. An antique 
screen in that city is also decorated with 
small sections of this kind of paper, showing 
native scenes and people beneath the 
branches of trees and flowers. 

This paper was made in small pieces only 
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certain distance, when the scenes abruptly 
change. As the designs were painted by 
hand on a large scale, they more easily 
match by color than by drawing. 

It is believed that this lot of paper was 
brought from China as a present for Robert 


SECTION OF 
1820 PERIOD. HOME OF MISS JANET LATHROP, STOCKPORT, N. Y. 


CHINESE 


a foot square, which were attached to each 
other in strips. Each section of the paper 
represented a separate subject, and it is 
supposed that each set or subject was made 
for a particular room from measurements 
sent abroad, with due regard to door and 
window spaces, as this would account for 
the fact that many rolls match up for a 


WALL-PAPER SHOWING 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 


Morris of Philadelphia, but it was never 
used by him, and for some strange reason 
became lost and unknown until recently 
discovered. 

This paper resembles the set in Dedham 
except in details of the scenes. The pointed 
hills, the houses, figures, costumes, and colors 
are the same in effect, but while the Dedham 


SECTION CHINESE WALL-PAPER—ABOUT 1763. 
DEDHAM, MASS. 


RESIDENCE MRS. BURGESS, 


HAND PAINTED BY CHINESE IN CHINA FOR EUROPEAN WALL HANGINGS 


paper represents the cultivation of tea with 
continuous scenes of village life in many 
aspects, this one seems to represent terraced 
hillsides or perhaps rice fields, and some 
other agricultured occupation, unless by a 
stretch of the imagination one conceives the 
parallel lines to represent a ruffled sea, and 
the pointed hills to be islands. 

To the extreme left of one scene is an 
unusual building, high and narrow, with 
lattice windows and a pointed roof, placed 
on the flat top of a large rock, which is 
reached by a steep, narrow path on one side. 
In another is seen a high, narrow rock which 
resembles a tree trunk, on whose flat top 
are rows of small objects, perhaps buildings, 
while up its side extends a ladder-like struc- 
ture or a flight of steps for pilgrims. 

There are also dwelling-houses, large and 
small, and natives standing about or leisurely 
walking. Between the houses are many 
umbrella-shaped trees. The softly blended 
colors, deep brown, green, blue, pink, yellow 
or black, give it life and vivacity impossible 
to appreciate except in the original. 

In comparison with this real Chinese paper 
is another made probably in’ France— 


printed, not painted—which also illustrates 
Chinese life, but as seen through the eyes of 
Europeans. 

This paper is also historic and rare, and 
still hangs on the walls of a house in Stock- 
port, N. Y., belonging to Miss Janet A. 
Lathrop. It is a very unusual and fascinat- 
ing wall-paper covered with Chinese scenes 
in brown or gray tones, which was put on the 
walls about 1820 by a sea captain who built 
the house. Only one other example of this 
pattern is known to have been found in this 
country, which was in an old house in Al- 
bany, N. Y., in which Miss Lathrop’s 
mother was born. It is said, however, to 
closely resemble a hanging of paper or 
tapestry in the Chinese Room in a hunting 
lodge of the King of Saxony at Moritzburg, 
near Dresden, and may have been copied 
from that, for, though the subjects are 
Chinese, they were designed, drawn or 
executed by Europeans. The subjects com- 
prise Chinese or at least Oriental people, 
buildings and scenery, a monarch in a barge 
on a river with a picturesque building in 
the background, merry groups 1n a tea house, 
merchants with their wares, a religious pro- 
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9 clouds. 
{while others are walking about and others 
» are just landing from a large boat. 
| similar scenes extend the design around the 
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cession with priests carrying an idol which 
} resembles a Greek goddess, with flags and 


musical instruments, a very wonderful 


j pagoda and palatial temple of exotic archi- 
) tecture. 


Another scene is a view of a lake 
or river, with great trees on the shore and a 


! tall tea house with a pointed roof supported 
on slender columns from which project 
| curving ornaments which resemble serpents. 


Above all a wonderful sky with silvery 
Within are women serving tea, 


Other 


room. It was printed from blocks and 


‘finished by hand. The color is brown or 
* gray in varying shades. 


There is the pomp 
of a royal court with great temples or 


_ palaces, and great personages, but is after 


all Chinese only in subject—China as seen 


1 through European eyes. 


This and the paper at Dedham and 


) Marblehead are the best of their kind, so 
' comparison of the two is interesting. 
» New York paper is unquestionably European 


The 


in make, while the others are a native pro- 
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duct, although made for export and not for 
native use. 

The New York paper lacks the brilliant 
coloring of the others, and the people lack 
the distinctive Oriental cast of countenance 
so clearly seen in the native papers, the 
shape of the head, eyes and brows. Chinese 
spectacles of the period 1760-1800 are also 
seen and their strong resemblance to ours of 
today. There is a subtle difference in the 
cut of the clothes and the shape of the shoes. 
The man on the boat in the river scene of 
the New York paper, who is pushing a pole 
into the water, looks more like a Venetian 
boatman than a Chinaman. These are 
composite Oriental scenes rather than Chi- 
nese. There is also a great difference in the 
style of drawing in each and the application 
of color, the Chinese papers having the 
charm of a painting, which makes it prac- 
tically a fresco on paper, while the other is 
decidedly a printed paper but rich in charm 
and decorative effect. The paper itself is 
also different, the surface of the native paper 
being hard and smooth, while the other is 
rougher and more spongy in finish. 


BULLETIN NO. 10—A SIGNIFICANT 
DOCUMENT 


ART IN PrRESENT-Day Russia 


HE Soviet Government has established 
a Society of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, which, in turn, has 
lately issued certain bulletins of information. 


| Bulletin 10 has to do with art and is an 


interesting document of forty-one type- 
written pages, legal cap size, covering activ- 


ities in the field of literature, music, the 


drama and fine arts. 

In this announcement the activities of 
the Russian Academy of Artistic Science 
during the last two months of the past year 
are first reported. At that time the central 
department of the Academy in point of im- 
portance—namely, that of sociology—was 


completing its labors on the collection of 


revolutionary literature. The purpose of 
this work was “‘to sum up the work of liter- 
ary organizations and of individual writers 
during the years of revolution, to shed hght 


on the stages traversed, and to point out 
the important effect on artistic literature of 
the emergence of new social groups in the 
field of art.” “‘This,” it is stated, “is par- 
ticularly necessary now, when we are passing 
from eclecticism and revolutionary propa- 
ganda to the search for a style of artistic 
imagery adequate to our epoch; when the 
wrangle between futurism and realism is still 
acute; when the outlines of the art that is 
to become classic for our times are not yet 
clear.” The materials collected formed the 
objects of an exhibition of revolutionary 
literature, which opened in January, 1925, 
on the twentieth anniversary of the 1905 
revolution. 

The Academy arranged a historical con- 
cert-lecture dedicated to the songs of the 
epoch of the French Revolution. Addresses 
were delivered on the significance of songs 
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in the French Revolution and the influence 
of the French Revolutionary songs upon 
classical music. 

In the literary section of the Academy a 
place was given for the study of folklore. 
Meetings were held, and selections presented 
showing the creative efforts of the self- 
taught village poets. Interesting observa- 
tions were made in regard to the change of 
contents in the creative work of the people 
owing to the social changes produced by the 
revolution. Songs were rendered by the 
recently organized Peasants’ Association. 
There was an evening of Modern Western 
Poetry at which translations were read of 
modern French, German and Italian poets, 
including the unanimists, cubists, futurists, 
expressionists and the revolutionary and 
proletarian poets. 

Under the auspices of the Section of Arts 
and Crafts a paper on “The Handicraft 
Artist and the Revolution” was presented in 
connection with the Handicraft Exhibition. 
The discussion which followed dealt with 
the artistic arrangement of clubs, Lenin 
cottage reading-rooms, ete., of 
linking up the town with the village, of the 
use of machinery and standardization of 
handicraft products, of the use of Red 
soldiers on leave for the establishment of 
live contact with village artists, ete. Under 
the auspices of this section an exhibition of 
the works of German painters was held in 
Moscow. 

The Polygraphical Section of the Academy 
has gotten out three reports of importance. 
Two deal with the art of printing and were 
presented by two experts who had traveled 
abroad to purchase printing presses for the 
Soviet Government. The third report had 
to do with the modern Russian inventors in 
the domain of multicolor printing. All of 
these papers were illustrated by exhibitions 
of more than one hundred objects. 

There is a Cinema Commission which is 
eventually to be transformed into a section 
of the Academy. 

There is a Commission for the Preserva- 
tion of Art Museums and Antiquities and 
this commission makes a full report on the 
rehanging and reopening of the Hermitage. 
It says that on November 19, 1920, there 
arrived at the Hermitage upwards of a 
thousand contaiing its treasures 
which for three years had been stored in 


corners, 


Cases 
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Petrograd for safety. Within eight days 
the Rembrandt Hall was open for inspec- 
tion. On January 1, 1921, all the twenty 
halls of the picture gallery were restored, 
the old hanging arrangements being retained 
for the time being. In the autumn of 1921, 
on the anniversary of the reevacuation of 
the museum collections, which the Hermitage 
Board had decided to celebrate annually by 
the arrangement of some exhibition or by 
some publication, there was held in the 
premises of the so-called Reserve Quarters 
of the Winter Palace, turned over to the 
Hermitage in 1918, fifteen halls dedicated 
to the applhed arts of the middle ages 
and of the Renaissance. Two illustrated 
guide-books were published for the occasion. 
In May, 1922, there was opened an exhibi- 
tion of the Early Renaissance in Italy, 
comprising a number of first-class master- 
pieces, consisting partly of recent acquisi- 
tions and partly of old works kept in storage. 
In June, 1922, the Department of Antiqui- 
ties was opened. In March, 1923, the Her- 
mitage began to receive ecclesiastical objects 
of museum value appropriated from the 
churches. On the third anniversary of the 
reevacuation there was opened in_ the 
Pavilion Hall of the Little Hermitage an 
exhibition of lace-embroideries of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the summer of 1923, by arrangement 
with the Academy of Arts, the former 
Stiglitz Museum was handed over to the 
Hermitage as a branch of the institution. 
In May, 1924, in the former Georgian 
(Throne) Hall of the Winter Palace, there 
was opened an exhibition of armour of the 
sixteenth century. In short, the activities 
of the National Hermitage in recent years 
may be summed up in the reopening of one 
hundred and fifty-three halls, partly re- 
organized and partly reestablished. 

The Asiatic Art Museum was founded in 
Moscow by the Museum and Art Monument 
Protection Department of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education. This museum 
began to function in 1919 during the years 
of civil war and famine. At the present 
time it has about three thousand items listed. 
The carpet collection of this museum is 
said to be especially fine, and the Far East 
section has a vast collection of Chinese 
ceramics. 

Under the Dramatics 


heading of an 
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interesting account is given of ten years 
of activity of the Moscow Kamerny Theatre 
established in December, 1914. The present 
Director is A. J. Tairov. This theatre has 
created new aesthetic laws of theatrical 
action. It is not a mimical but a plastic 
theatre and endeavors to train the artists 
not only to act but to dance, do pantomime, 
etc. It does not use the colloquial but the 
melodious type of elocution. It is said to 
have endeavored to bow to Modernism but 
without complete success. This theatre has, 
it will be remembered, made a tour of Europe 
and America, the purpose of which, accord- 
ing to the present report, was to manifest 
the erroneousness of current notions about 
Soviet culture. 

The Revolutionary Theatre of Moscow 
is now in its third season. ‘The aim of this 
theatre is avowedly the propaganda of the 
ideas of Communism and the active advo- 
cacy of the new forms of social life. This 
theatre is intended exclusively for proleta- 
rian audiences. Its company is made up 
chiefly of young actors brought up during 
the years of revolution, who have gone 
through the bio-mechanical school. These 
actors have been selected from the people 
in order that they may be akin to the pro- 
letarian audience, both by their outlook on 
life and their technique. One of the plays 
which this theatre has presented is “‘The 
Echo,” by V. N. Bill-Belotserkovsky, a 
drama from the life of workers in America. 
The plot of this play consists of the fight 
of the American workers against bourgeois 
intervention in the civil war in Soviet 
Russia. Other plays deal with kindred 
subjects. In this theatre there is what is 
known as the Lenin corner. This contains 
a sculpture gallery of proletarian leaders, 
and displays large posters setting forth 
such subjects as ‘‘ Lenin and the Peasantry,” 
“Tenin and War,” “Lenin and Industry,” 
“Tenin and the International Workers 
Movement,” “Lenin and the Party,” “Lenin 
and the Youth.” In short, these lounge 
rooms are purposed not merely as a place 
for rest, or for social gatherings where the 
proletarian playgoer continues his social 
life, but also as educational centres for the 
furtherance of propaganda. 

The cinema is being used for the same 
purpose and in the same way. Special 
films are being prepared which will treat 
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of the various historical epochs from the 
Marxian and revolutionary standpoint. A 
group of proletarian and peasant scenario 
writers has also been formed by workers 
employed at the third Goskino Film Fac- 
tory. It is the aim of this group to create 
a permanent body of revolutionary-minded 
scenario-writers who are well acquainted 
with the technique of cinema production 
and take direct part in the production of 
their own scenarios. It is frankly announced 
that effort is being made to attract new 
groups of proletarian intelligenzia (com- 
munists and young communists) to practical 
cinemagraphic work, so that they may 
furnish new ranks of Red cinema specialists. 

Russian representation in the Interna- 
tional Exposition of Decorative Art now in 
progress in Paris is under the charge of the 
U. S. S. R. Society of Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. France is said to 
take a keen interest in Soviet art. The 
space allotted to the U.S. S. R. pavilion is 
considerably in excess of that allotted to 
other countries. The exhibit comprises the 
most characteristic specimens of the deco- 
rative art industries. “Apart from the 
moral significance of the display,” we quote 
directly from the report, “of the artistic 
achievements of the Soviet industries at a 
world exhibition, it is also important in the 
material respect, in the sense of the possibil- 
ity of gaining new markets for the art 
products of the U. 5. S. R.” 

By special request of a group of French 
artists, an exhibition of Soviet cartoons 
has been shown in Paris. 

A monument to the revolutionary martyrs 
is being erected at Saratov, where battles 
were fought between revolutionary workers 
and Cossacks. This monument will depict 
the history of the revolutionary movement 
during twenty years. There will be pic- 
torial bas-reliefs on the pedestal. The 
monument will be crowned by the figure of 
a worker embodying the October victory 
and the confidence in the building of the 
new life. On the western side of the 
monument will be a bas-relief portrait of 
V. I. Lenin. The designer is Korolev, and 
his purpose is not to create a decorative 
ornament for the public square but to fur- 
nish a monumental cultural work for the 
education of the masses. 

In the department of music, the directors 
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of the Russian Philharmonic Society, having 
resolved to cater to the large proletarian 
masses, are contemplating in the near future 
the organization of an extensive cycle of 
chamber concerts accompanied by lectures. 
It will be the purpose of these concert-lec- 
tures “to demonstrate the development of 
the musical art in connection with the 
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socialistic and general artistic evolution of 
culture.’ In connection with these lectures 
lantern slides will be used. Arrangements 
have been made for the distribution of 
tickets to all philharmonic concerts among 
workers’ organizations. 

To such uses is art being put today in 
Russia! 


A. F. A. CIRCUIT EXHIBITIONS 


HE American Federation of Arts is now 

starting its Seventeenth Circuit Exhibi- 
tion Season. A tentat” — circular has been 
printed listing approx .ately forty exhibi- 
tions of varied size, ch racter, and cost. A 
more comprehensive ¢ rcular is to be issued 
in the autumn. 

The Federation is planning to send out 
next season two exhibitions especially 
assembled for display in colleges. One will 
be made up of reproductions in color of 
paintings by the Great Masters; the other 
will comprise original works by contempo- 
rary American artists. A circular-letter 
was sent in May to one hundred or more 
colleges in order to learn what demand there 
would be for such exhibits. Already over 
fifty colleges have made application, so 
that excellent circuits can be arranged. The 
collections will be sent out the first of Octo- 
ber, and the period of exhibition will be two 
weeks at each place. The circuits will cover 
about twenty-eight states in all. The plan 
has especially commended itself to the 
colleges because of the possibility of ac- 
quainting the student body with the works 
of the Old Masters, and of the painters of 
today. In many cases there will be pos- 
sibility of relating them to several of the 
subjects included in the college curriculum. 

In connection with the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, to 
be shown first in the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington and then in New York, the 
Federation has made arrangements to select 
a large representative group comprising 
about one hundred paintings, which will 
fully illustrate the development of America in 
painting during the past hundred years. 
The exhibition will probably go only to art 
museums, and as Inquiries have already been 
received from a good many places concerning 


the possibility of securing the Centennial 
Exhibition, a tentative circuit is now being 
planned. It is also possible that a second 
group of forty paintings, all by contempo- 
rary academicians, will be assembled from 
the great exhibition and sent out. Neither 
collection will be available before February 
el 926: 

The Western Canada Association of Ex- 
hibitions recently arranged to show our loan 
exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at three of the large summer fairs. 
The circuit was planned by an employee of 
the Edmonton Exhibition Association, who 
for the past six or eight years has had con- 
siderable experience in arranging exhibits of 
different kinds. The paintings were sent 
first to Calgary, Alberta, where the fair 
was held from July 6-11. The collection 
then went to Edmonton from July 18-18 and 
to Saskatoon from July 20-25, each fair 
having the pictures on display in its Fine 
Arts Building for approximately a week. 
The total number of persons attending the 
western fairs is roughly about three hundred 
thousand a year. The bringing of a collec- 
tion of pictures such as this loan exhibition 
from the Metropolitan Museum is a distinct 
advance, it is said, on anything that has 
been done hitherto in the art line. 

There has been a particularly keen interest 
lately in all things connected with city 


planning. At the recent Convention of the 
International Federation for Town and 


Country Planning and Garden Cities a 
number of German delegates and representa- 
tives of various organizations visited this 
country. ‘They expressed a desire to include 
the Federation’s Town Planning Exhibit in 
the large exhibition of American architecture 
to be held in the fall in Berlin and several 
other important German cities. The Fed- 
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eration felt this was an opportunity that 
could be used to great advantage to the 
furthering of mutual understanding and 
possible cooperation between American and 
German architects interested in a common 
eause. The Town Planning Exhibit is ex- 
pected to meet with very lively interest on 
the part of the German public. 


Requests come to the Federation from a 
great many distant places, for example—the 
Section of Pedagogy of the State Council of 
Education in Moscow, Russia, is interested 
in the methods we apply in our schools in 
the line of art education, and has written for 
the names of certain books on art, and for 
further information on what is being done in 
the schools in the United States. Inquiries 
concerning pictures for the home have been 
received from Brazil, S. A.; from St. Eusta- 
tius in the Dutch West Indies; from Johan- 
nesburg, 5. Africa, and Birmingham, Eng. 


HORSE MACKEREL 
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Spanish Paintings by Maurice Fromkes 

The American Federation of Arts will 
circulate this season a group of paintings 
by Maurice Fromkes, comprising about 
fifteen canvases from his Spanish series as 
well as some of his American subjects. 

These paintings were shown in January 
at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; in 
February at the Boston .\:t Club; in March 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence; in April at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C.; in May at the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis; in June at the 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester; July— 
August at the M@lwaukee Art Institute; 
September—October t the Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery, Grand) pids, Michigan. The 
exhibition will start on tour the first of 
November and bookiigs may now be made 
through the Federation. 


lal, <6; 
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COMMERCIAL ART 
most recent Convention of the 


T THE 
American Federation of Arts someone 


suggested that it would be well if the term 
“commercial art’ could be outlawed. It 
would, undoubtedly, but as is so often the 
case, the question is how to go about it. 
Either all art is commercial or none should 
be; everything depends upon how the words 
are used—what they are supposed to imply. 
There should be no stigma attached to the 
word “commerce”; in fact to historians 
this word conjures up glorious visions— 
enterprise associated with deeds of daring 
and undaunted courage—splendid achieve- 
ment. What would Venice have been with- 
out her commerce—what Great Britain? The 
commerce of cities and nations has meant 
the progress of races; it is only commerce 
misused that brings evil in its trail. The 
merchant prince who profits through dis- 
honest measures has no more reason for 
being called commercial than he who traffies 
honestly; both are engaged in commerce. 
But gradually, by ill use, the word has come 
to mean in our minds something quite 
different. To state it very briefly, it is 
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defined as putting money first; hence the 
commercial man is a man who regards 
money gains as of prime importance. Thus 
commercial art suggests art associated 
primarily, if not’entirely, with money mak- 
ing—art produced for pay. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, in an article 
published in The Museum, has lately said: 
“Tn no country and at no time in the world’s 
history has the artist appeared and _ pro- 
duced good things unless he was paid so to 
do.” And he is right, but it does not follow 
that the artists were what we today mean 
by the word “commercial.’? Doctors and 
nurses, judges and engineers receive com- 
pensation for their services; this does not 
make them ““commercial”’ unless they come 
to love the reward better than the achieve- 
ment and give less than their best in return. 

Art is a product, the work of men’s hands 
as well as the fruit of genius; it is at its best 
priceless—rare, but it can be bought and 
sold; it must be bought and sold, or it will 
merely clutter the world; therefore it is of 
necessity always potentially commercial. 
On the other hand, the great painter who 
receives a commission for a mural painting 
or a portrait is no less commercial than the 
artist who designs fabrics, furniture, jewelry, 
or makes drawings for advertising purposes, 
provided both do their best and produce 
work of artistic quality. Art is art; it 
cannot be commercial or bad, though it may 
be put to evil uses. If it is “commercial” 
or “bad,” it ceases to be art. 

Mr. Dana remarks upon the vast amount 
of artistic talent utilized today in the making 
of illustrations for newspaper advertising, 
and he rejoices in the fact that our commer- 
cialism thus promotes and encourages effort 
in this field. It would be more encouraging 
if much of this were better, but it is true, 
on the other hand, that much is amazingly 
good and admirably serves its purpose. 
It would be a grave mistake, however, to 
regard this as more than it is—a step in the 
right direction—art utilized for commercial 
purposes, not an end in itself. Art, says 
Mr. Dana, is not an essential but an adorn- 
ment of life. He refers, of course, to phys- 
ical life, the function of living, for life 
stripped of art—all art, would mean life 
devoid of all man-made beauty, life sans 
song, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
poetry, dancing, the drama, that abundance 
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of beauty, that power of beautiful expression 
which lifts man above the beasts that perish 
and gives reasonable hope of immortality. 
When we consider art thus we realize the 
folly of ever calling it ‘commercial,’ of 
reckoning its progress or its successes in 
figures, even when they represent dollars 
and cents. Art, be it humble or great, is a 
thing of the spirit—one of God’s most 
beneficent gifts to man. 


NOTES 


Yale University is to have 
an art center, the develop- 
ment of which is in charge 
of the “Associates of Fine 
Arts at Yale University,” an organization 
similar to “‘Les Amis du Louvre” of Paris. 
An entire city block on the college campus 
has been designated as the site for an art 
museum and associated buildings to be 
erected at a cost exceeding $1,000,000. 

The first unit of the $100,000 Museum 
and Art Building which is to be erected in 
San Pedro Park, San Antonio, Texas, is in 
process of construction. This unit will 
constitute a complete building, the cost of 
which will be defrayed with $25,000 appro- 
priated by the city commissioners. It will 
be Spanish in type, of rubble stones and a 
red-tiled roof. Robert M. Ayres of San 
Antonio is the architect. 

This will be the second Art Museum in 
the state of Texas (the first being in Hous- 
ton). The San Antonio Museum Associa- 
tion agreed to furnish “art collections, relics 
and curios” to the value of $100,000, to 
match the city’s gift of this amount for the 
erection of the building. Other units will 
be added later. 

A fund of $300,000 for the erection of a 
new art museum on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Eugene is the objective 
of a state-wide drive launched last spring 
among the university women. An elaborate 
county organization is handling the drive, 
with the cooperation of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts and of undergraduates as well 
as alumnae of the university throughout the 
state, who are swelling the fund with the 
proceeds of benefit entertainments. The 
Oregon state society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has contributed $1,000. 
The Murray Warner memorial collection of 
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Oriental art, among other exhibits, will be 
housed in this building. 

Between three and four hundred of the 
most valvable paintings in the art collection 
assembled by the late William A. Burnett 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, are to be pre- 
sented to the Jones Library of Ambherst 
College as soon as it shall possess a proper 
place for their exhibition. It is expected 
that the library will erect a building within a 
few years, wherein provision will be made 
Until then they will 
probably be retained in the Burnett Art 
Gallery. 

Davenport, Iowa, has made rapid progress 
in the establishment of its municipal art 
gallery, which had its inception only last 
spring. The city has completed the re- 
modeling of an old armory, which yielded 
twelve spacious galleries, has secured a 
director, R. J. McKinney, a graduate of the 
school of the Chicago Art Institute, and has 
set aside, for the first year, $20,000 for in- 
stallation and support. Mr. McKinney 
visited the Chicago Art Institute this summer 
to study its methods. 

A nucleus for an art collection has been 
given to the new Museum of Paterson, New 
Jersey (which is soon to open under the 
auspices of the trustees of the Free Public 
Library), by Mrs. Jennie T. Hobart, widow 
of the late Hon. Garret A. Hobart, Vice- 
President of the United States under the 
McKinley administration. The gift com- 
prises twenty-five paintings valued at 
between $30,000 and $40,000. They have 
been hung in the exhibition room of the 
Danforth Library Building until a museum 
building may be erected on the property 
adjoining the library. 

Glendale, California, is to have an art 
gallery and library through the munificence 
of the late Leslie C. Brand, who bequeathed 
his beautiful home, “‘Miradero,” to the city 
for such use after the death of his widow. 
Tt is located upon property adjoining Brand 
Park, also Mr. Brand’s gift, and will be 
known as Brand Library. 


The first attempt to stand- 
ardize the X-ray method 
of examining paintings and 
other works of art is now 
being brought about through the researches 
of Alan Burroughs, Curator of Paintings at 
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the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, working 
under the direction of Edward W. Forbes, 
Director of the Fogg Museum. 

During the last few years the X-ray has 
been adapted to a variety of commercial and 
physical research. The “technique” of the 
X-ray has been perfected to the point of re- 
vealing the structure of either the most 
delicate or the most dense objects. Its use 
in “looking through” the pigments of an 
old master is an obvious development. In 
scattered fashion, experiments along this 
line have been going on for a number of 
years, in Brussels, Paris and London, as 
well as in this country, without, however, 
any effort at standardizing the results. Until 
now each experimenter has limited himself 
to noting the difference in density which 
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exists generally between old and modern 
paints, and which in a way is an indication 
of repairs made on an old panel or of com- 
plete forgery. 

The results of the Harvard experiments 
have not yet been announced, but it is 
understood that the work is larger in scope 
than other work of this type. It includes 
the forming of a reference file of X-ray plates 
for the purposes of comparison, the cata- 
loguing of the characteristics of certain pig- 
ments as observed in the X-ray plate, the 
study of individual styles of brush work, 
methods of preparing ground and of apply- 
ing pigment, and the study of the effects of 
age, both natural and “artificial, in the 
various materials used by artists. This 
points to a greater use for the X-ray in the 
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expertizing of paintings than ever before. 
Not only does the short ray record the 
hidden parts of a picture, but it seems to 
record them in an obvious way so that the 
layman may see for himself what the art 
expert has taught himself to perceive through 
a long period of familiarity with pictures and 
study of their peculiarities. The reading of 
the X-ray plate is no easier for the connois- 
seur than for the physician, it is said, but 
once the important points of the picture 
have been pointed out, the layman may be 
confident of knowing facts without having 
to rely only on the connoisseur’s opinion, 
no matter how skillful. Until a large num- 
ber of plates are available for comparison 
and study there will be no announcement 
from the Fogg Museum or Mr. Burroughs. 
Nevertheless the success of the experimental 
work is reported to be certain, the practical- 
ity of the X-ray having already been proved 
in several cases, and the uniform nature of 
the plates having proved that standardiza- 
tion is possible. 

Alan Burroughs, who has been connected 
with the Minneapolis Institute of Arts for 
the last two years, obtained lis first results 
with the X-ray in the examination of a 
mummy enclosed in its painted case. These 
first tentative exposures are being bettered 
and made more accurate. And the “tech- 
nique” of X-raying other forms of pictorial 
art, such as drawings, prints and parch- 
ments, will undoubtedly be perfected before 
the work is considered closed. In the mean- 
time museum officials and private buyers of 
paintings will be curious to learn exactly 
how much they may be benefited by this 
work with the X-ray. 


The Corcoran Gallery of 


THE Art has accepted the Wil- 
w. A. CLARK liam A. Clark Collection. 
COLLECTION Announcement was made 


by Mr. Charles C. Glover, 
President of the Board of Trustees, on 
August first. 

Through generous gifts of friends of the 
Gallery a new wing will be erected to house 
this collection. Tentative plans for the 
addition have already been drawn by Mr. 
Charles A. Platt of New York, the architect 
of the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington. 

This collection was, it will be recalled, left 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art under 
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certain conditions, provision being made 
that if this Museum declined the gift it was 
then to be offered to the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art of which Mr. Clark was for some years 
a trustee. The Metropolitan Museum, 
after due consideration, did decline the 
bequest, the condition named—that it 
should be separately set forth in separate 
galleries, not distributed—proving an in- 
surmountable barrier to acceptance. Trus- 
tees of the Corcoran Gallery, according to 
the terms of the will, had four months to 
consider the matter. The time would have 
expired on the 20th of August. 

The collection comprises two hundred 
paintings, water-colors and drawings, besides 
tapestries, laces, a ceiling by Fragonard, two 
stained glass windows, French furniture of 
the time of Louis XVth and XVIth, rugs, 
carpets, majolica, old Delft and other art 
objects. A miscellaneous collection, repre- 
senting to a great extent the taste of the 
collector. 

In the announcement issued by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art it is stated that 
“the acceptance of this bequest meets, we 
are confident, with the wishes of the public 
and especially the people of Washington. 


Record prices, their total 


THE exceeding $725,000, were 
SARGENT paid for 163  water-color 
SALE sketches, oil studies and 


unfinished pictures by the 
late John Singer Sargent, at an auction at 
Christie’s on July 24. These were works in 
the artist’s studio at his death. 

Throngs of visitors hoping to acquire for 
a modest bid something by Sargent, crowded 
the salesroom to the point of suffocation. 
Most of the art connoisseurs and dealers in 
London were present. Among other not- 
ables were Lord Beatty, Sir Gerald du 
Maurier and the former King of Portugal. 

It was announced that Sir Joseph Duveen 
had privately purchased the unfinished por- 
trait of Mme. Gautreau for presentation to 
the Tate National Gallery of Modern Pic- 
tures, to which he has given a special wing 
for the exhibition of Sargent’s works. 

The first bid was 100 guineas (about $500) 
for a sketch 20” x 26’, of a Florentine 
palace, which went for 200 guineas, setting 
a pace for the sale, although this price 
proved to be one of the lowest for the day. 
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The water-colors consistently fetched 720 
to 800 guineas, the highest prices for this 
section being paid for sketches of Venice, 
showing boats. “A Side Canal, Venice,” 
brought £4,830, and several others of the 
Venice sketches went for more than £2,000. 
Sketches of white oxen were, unaccountably, 
the least popular, going for as low as £320 
and £240. 

Among the larger pictures, “A Boat with 
Golden Sail” brought £7,350; “Ladies in a 
Garden,” £6,930; “Sketch of Carmencita,” 
£5,040; and a number of others also went 
for five figures (in U. S. coinage). The 
lowest price for the entire sale was 55 
guineas for a study of the portico of a 
chureh, and the outlined figure of Lord 
Ribblesdale standing near. The majority of 
the pictures brought about $4,450 apiece. 

It is presumed some dealers were buying 
on commission, since prices rose to such 
unexpected peaks. 

At a second sale, on July 27, when original 
designs and decorations for the Boston 
Library and preliminary sketches for the 
Boston Museum were among the items 
auctioned, the total receipts for the two 
sales were raised to almost nine hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Story-telling classes for chil- 
AT THE dren, features at the Boston 
BOSTON MUSEUM Museum of Fine Arts for 
OF FINE ARTS several summers, were con- 
ducted this year as usual. 
They opened the first of July and continued 
until the end of August. Three groups were 
entertained daily, brought to the Museum 
in special cars from previously arranged 
meeting places. An illustrated talk opened 
the programme, followed by a walk through 
the galleries to view the objects mentioned, 
and each child received a postcard to take 
home. The expense of these instructive and 
recreative outings for children is borne by a 
permanent fund, the Caroline Sumner 
Freeman Fund. About 8,000 children are 
entertained each summer. 

George Bellows’ masterpiece, “Emma and 
Her Children,” is a recent acquisition of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Eight paintings by John Singleton Copley, 
recently bequeathed to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts by Susan Greene Dexter in 
memory of Charles and Martha Babcock 
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Amory, were hung this summer. All of these 
paintings represent work of the artist’s 
English period. 

Two German police dogs, appropriately 
named Titian and Titian, Jr., from their 
auburn colored hair, aid in guarding the 
treasures of the Museum. With the help of 
nine men they work in eight-hour shifts 
from 4 p. m. until 8 a. m., changing places 
at midnight of their own accord. They have 
responded quickly to tests sensing imme- 
diately strange men hidden purposely in 
obscure corners of the galleries. An interest- 
ing trait is their love of order. They ex- 
press great dissatisfaction if a floor is 
littered overnight by the installation of a new 
exhibition, and especially if they find a 
statue lying down which should be standing. 


Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas, is to open a School 
of Art in September with a 
four-year course leading to 
a certificate, planned to 
give the student a foundation enabling him 
to take up various lines of practical work, 
such as portrait and landscape painting, 
advertising or teaching. In addition to 
training in art, the course includes apprecia- 
tion of music, English composition and 
literature, history of modern art, and philos- 
ophy of art. Frequent exhibitions, spon- 
sored by the Topeka Art Guild and the 
Department of Art of Washburn College, 
are held every year in Mulvane Museum, 
which will be a laboratory for the students. 

Mrs. Frances D. Whittemore, director of 
Mulvane Art Museum, is to be director also 
of the School of Art. V. Helen Anderson, a 
graduate of Brown University and_ the 
Rhode Island School of Design, and a student 
of Charles W. Hawthorne and Howard E. 
Smith, is instructor in drawing and painting. 
She won the portrait prize in the Mid- 
western Artists Exhibition 1923. Arlene 
Loper is instructor in crafts, and Fayeben 
Willams Wolfe is curator. This faculty is 
to be augmented by lecturers from the 
Washburn College of Liberal Arts. 

A collection of Indian relics valued at 
$20,000 has been presented to Mulvane 
Art Museum by George W. Reed, Jr., once 
a student at Washburn College and now 
archaeological and assistant librarian of the 
State Historical Society of Idaho. The 
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AND YOUNG W OMEN’S HEBREW 
collection, including baskets, blankets, 
carved utensils, implements, totem poles, 
weapons, musical instruments, etc., repre- 
sents the various Indian tribes which lived 
along the Pacific coast from Oregon to 
Alaska. 


Portraits in oil and minia- 
ture by early American art- 
ists and their British con- 
temporaries compose the 
distinguished initial exhibition arranged by 
the Art Committee of the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of Philadelphia. It 


A NOTABLE 
EXHIBITION 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


opened at the Association building on 
June 15 and will remain on view until the 
20th of this month, every day from 9 a. m. 
until 10.30 p. m., admission free to all. 
This exhibition, which includes 30 oil 
portraits and 64 miniatures, loans from 
thirteen private collectors and_ galleries, 
could be rightfully designated an exhibition 
of artists of Great Britain and her American 
colonies. There has been in my recollection 
no such combination before attempted. 
The great artists that have shed lustre on 
English art are well represented by a galaxy 
of names much honored, among them Cotes, 
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Yngleheart, Cosway, Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner, Angelica Kauffman, Lawrence, Rae- 
burn, Reynolds, Romney and Smart. 

The Americans represented have given 
the United States their art traditions. 
Benjamin West, the Colonies’ greatest con- 
tribution to the Mother Country, was fol- 
lowed by John Singleton Copley, whose son 
in England became one of her Lord Chan- 
cellors as Lord Lyndhurst. West was one 
of the founders of the Royal Academy and 
succeeded Reynolds as second president. 

The most other early 
American artists are also represented in this 
exhibition: Harding, Inman, Malbone, James 
Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Sully and Waldo. 

In studying the group as a whole there is 
unquestionably the English influence dom- 
inant. In each of the American portraits 
is a suggestion of the environment of culture 
with which the artist was surrounded. 
However, it is quite impossible to mistake 
the portraits of the American painters for 
those by their British colleagues. 

After the Revolution America was a 
fruitful field for English miniature painters, 
who came here to compete with our own 
Malbone, Fraser, James Peale, 
Willson Peale, and Bridport. 


eminent of our 


Charles 
The best of 
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them left a fine heritage of miniature por- 
traits of Americans prominent in social, 
military and civic life. 

The catalogue published in connection 
with this exhibition is exceptionally com- 
plete, containing comprehensive biographical 
data about the artist and the subject of each 
portrait, and, in addition, a history of the 
paintings, to what collections they have 
belonged, ete. A copy of this catalogue 
was sent to each of the 16,000 members of 
the Association. 

Tn arranging this exhibition, the Art Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association considered 
not only the aesthetic value it would have 
for the members of the organization but its 
unique educational value to the residents of 
our city, in promoting a greater appreciation 
of our native talent and in developing a 
keener sense of obligation to the British 
artists who were responsible for what is 
best and finest in our art traditions. 

It is the purpose of the Art Committee 
with regard to future annual exhibitions 
which they hope to present, to arrange 
groups of artists of later generations, show- 
ing the reaction of the American artists to 
their French contemporaries. 

ALBERT ROSENTHAL. 


MISS RUSHOUT A. 
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The Denver Art Museum’s 
IN new gallery, an addition to 
DENVER Chappell House, and altera- 
tions on the latter were 
completed in July. The exterior of the new 
gallery is of pink stucco, which harmonizes 
with the stone-work of the original building. 
The Denver Garden Club undertook the 
landscaping of the entrance grounds to the 
new building. An exhibition of drawings 
and light sculpture by Ivan Mestrovic will 
be the initial exhibition in the new gallery 
early this month. 

The Chappell School of Art, which since 
its inception in June, 1924, had occupied 
rooms on the third floor of Chappell House, 
moved to a home of its own, a leased resi- 
dence, with eleven rooms, the first of last 
June. The additional space will permit an 
expansion of activities, and the management 
expects to start classes in industrial art in 
the fall. The schoo] opened its new home 
with an exhibition of student work. Enrico 
Licari, instructor in sculpture, and several 
other artists, have taken studios in the 
building. 

The one-man show of recent work by 
Robert Reid, N.A., of Colorado Springs, 
held at Chappell House during Juty, proved 
to be the most popular exhibition Denver 
has had in many months. It was composed 
of work very different from Mr. Reid’s 
familiar moonlight scenes, being a series of 
small. canvases decorative in treatment, 
entitled “The Affairs of Anatole,” in which 
were shown a marvelous character doll and 
various nude figures against backgrounds of 
tapestry, a Japanese screen and other color- 
ful objects. A reception tea was given in 
honor of Mr. Reid by the Denver Art 
Museum on July 16. 

Charles M. Kassler of Denver held at 
Chappell House during June a one-man 
show of oil paintings, water colors and wood 
block prints in which the decorative note 
predominated. 

The art department of the Colorado 
Woman’s College held its annual exhibition 
of students’ work the first week in June. 

The annual exhibition of the Business 
Men’s Art Club of Denver was preceded 
by a banquet at Chappell House on May 18. 

The schedule of the Denver Art Museum 
for the coming season includes several 
European exhibitions: paintings by Anglada, 
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and exhibitions of pictures and industrial 
art objects by Russian and Scandinavian 
groups. 

A course of six lectures and criticism on 
heraldry by Louis P. de Boer, LL.B., M.A., 
launched last spring by the Church Art 
Commission of the diocese of Colorado and 
the heraldry group of the Denver Art 
Museum, will extend into this autumn. 
This is the first opportunity that Denver 
art students have had in practical design 
and construction of heraldic devices, and 
the course has been commended by archi- 
tects, sculptors, and clergymen. 

Reginald Poland, Educational Secretary 
of the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, and 
former director of the Denver Art Museum, 
who spent part of his vacation in Denver, 
was the guest of honor at a reception and 
dinner in the garden of Chappell House 
July 1, given by the Artists’ Club. Mr. 
Poland delivered an address on the sculpture 
of Ivan Mestrovie. 

Robert Garrison has been commissioned 
to execute the two heroic athletic figures, 
each 27 feet high, to be placed above the 
central arch at the main gateway of the 
stadium of the University of Denver. The 
stadium will be 86 feet high, in the form of a 
half moon, similar to the new stadium re- 
cently completed at Cornell University. 
An interior frieze for the new South Denver 
High School and a plaque for the Denver 
Polo clubhouse are among Mr. Garrison’s 
latest achievements. 


The American Institute of 
Architects, the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and the art 
department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the 
financial support of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, conducted a lecture course 
in appreciation of art for instructors in art 
of ten colleges and universities in the middle 
west, from June 22 to July 18 at the Art 
Institute. The colleges in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota had been invited to send represen- 
tatives, whose transportation, board and 
lodging were furnished free of charge. 
George C. Nimmons, chairman of the 
committee on education of the Institute of 
Architects, wherein the idea for the lecture 
course had its inception, and Charles Fabens 
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Kelley, assistant director of the Art Insti- 
tute, were in charge of the course. Lec- 
tures followed by discussion were given four 
mornings each week, gallery talks one 
morning; conferences and demonstrations of 
art processes were held two afternoons a 
week. The lectures covered the widest pos- 
sible range of subjects, from Greek sculpture 
and Gothic cathedrals to the ultra moderns. 
Among the lecturers were Prof. Walter Sar- 
gent of the University of Chicago, Mr. 
Nimmons, and Ralph Rodney Root, land- 
scape architect. 

Etchings, lithographs and drawings by 
Alphonse Le Gros, lent by Mr. George 
Matthew Adams of New York, were placed 
on exhibition at the Art Institute about the 
middle of June to remain until October 15. 
The exhibits cover a wide range, from land- 
scape and figure studies to portraits, among 
which are characterizations of such well- 
known men as Tennyson, Longfellow, Hugo, 
Tolstoi, ete. Several portraits of Le Gros 
are included, one by himself, and three by 
other artists. 

**A History of Art” by Miss Helen Gard- 
ner, supervisor of the Survey of Art History 
courses in the School of the Art Institute, 
will be off the press in the early autumn, 
according to the present forecast of Harcourt 
& Brace, the publishers. 


A statue of Abraham Lin- 


ANOTHER coln by Augustus Saint- 
SAINT-GAUDENS Gaudens, the seated figure 
LINCOLN which has been kept in 


storage by the South Park 
Commission of Chicago for many years, is 
now being erected in Grant Park, about 
one block southeast of the Art Institute. 
A standing figure of the great Emancipator, 
situated in Lincoln Park, is also the work of 
Saint-Gaudens. One hundred thousand dol- 
lard was left by John Crerar in 1889 for a 
statue of Lincoln which was “to face south 
in a southern park in the city of Chicago.” 
Saint-Gaudens obtained the commission and 
finished the cast in his studio at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, in 1906. It was exhibited 
at the Art Institute and the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. When 
it was returned to Chicago, no available site 
appeared worthy of the great figure, which 
Saint-Gaudens is said to have pronounced 
his greatest work. ‘The filling in of the lake 
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front has resulted in the Grant Park site. 

In this work Lincoln is seen seated in a 
conventional claw-foot chair of the Roman 
type, his right hand spread out and resting 
upon his knee, while his left hand rests upon 
the arm of the chair. His expression is that 
of deep thought—a serious, almost stern 
face. Relieving the severe lines of the chair 
is a representation of the shawl Lincoln wore. 
The people of Chicago may well take pride 
in having two Saint-Gaudens masterpieces 
of Lincoln erected there. 

There are three other seated figures of 
Lincoln, all of striking interest and worthy 
of inclusion in a representative list of 
American sculpture: Daniel Chester French’s 
in the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C., 
Charles G. Niehaus’, in Buffalo, N. Y., and 


Adolf A. Weinman’s, at Hodgensville, Ky. 


The beautiful new Fine 

FROM Arts Gallery, which has 
SAN DIEGO, been under construction for 
CALIFORNIA almost two years, will be 


ready to open its doors on 
October first. This building, at a cost of 
$250,000, has been built and will be pre- 
sented to the city of San Diego by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. 8. Bridges. Mr. Templeton John- 
son is the architect for the building and 
has designed it amiably in the same phase 
of Spanish Renaissance architecture that 
was used for the Fair buildings which form 
the setting for the new gallery, which is 
located on the north end of the Plaza de 
Panama. Adequate galleries for painting 
and sculpture have been the theme of the 
interior, which combines dignity and beauty 
with utility. 

The organization known as the Friends of 
Art of San Diego has changed its name and 
is now incorporated under the title of the 
Fine Arts Society of San Diego, preparatory 
to taking over the management of the new 
Fine Arts Gallery. The gallery will be 
formally opened with a pre-view and recep- 
tion for the members of the Fine Arts Society, 
followed by a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bridges, at which the ceremony of presenting 
the gallery to the city will take place. The 
schedule of exhibitions awaits the arrival 
of the new director. 

The gallery on the Prado, which has been 
used since the days of the Fair as a Fine 
Arts Gallery, has now become a permanent 
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EXHIBITION, NORTH SHORE ARTS 
part of the archaeology department of the 
San has, under the 
direction of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director 
of the Museum, recently had installed in 


Diego Museum and 


its rooms the anthropological exhibition 
and will henceforth be known as The 


Anthropology Building. 
The St. James Chapel, 
the beautiful of Mexican chapels, 
which forms a quaint section of San Diego 
Museum, is the scene of many weddings, 


a replica of one of 
most 


people of all religious denominations choos- 
ing it because of its unusual charm and 
peace. 

Mr. Maurice Braun is just completing a 
very beautiful studio home on Point Loma 
where it overlooks the bay, the city and the 
purple encircling mountains. 

He Bab: 
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MARY F. R. CLAY 


ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


The Third Annual Exhibi- 

SUMMER tion of the North Shore 
EXHIBITIONS Arts Association opened in 
AT GLOUCESTER Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
on July 11, and will be on 


view until the 6th of this month. Land- 
scapes are predominant among the 384 


works shown, which include oil paintings, 
water colors, pastels, black and white, and 
sculpture. 

The Alice Worthington Ball Prize of $100, 
offered for the best painting in oil by a 
woman, was awarded to Mary Gray for her 
painting entitled “Old-fashioned Interior.” 

Outstanding among the figure subjects 
and portraits are works by Carl Nordell, 
Gertrude Fiske, Orlando Rouland, William 
M. Paxton and Camelia Whitehurst. Fred- 
erick Mulhaupt, Felicie Waldo Howell, 


OLD FASHIONED INTERIOR 


MARY GRAY 


AWARDED ALICE WORTHINGTON BALL PRIZE, EXHIBITION 
OF NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Frederick J. Waugh, Charles J. Woodbury, 
C. R. Patterson and others are represented 
by harbor scenes and marines. 

Colorful flower compositions were con- 
tributed by Kathryn E. Cherry, Ruth 
Anderson, Lillian B. Meeser and others. 
“Pottery and Fruit” by Hugh H. Brecken- 
ridge, President of the Association, is one of 
the distinctive still life paintings. 

The Gloucester Society of Artists is now 
holding its third summer exhibition, which 
opened August 15 and will continue to 
September 16. It has had two others 
this summer, the first from July 7 to 16, 
and the second, July 18 to August 11. It 
also had an outdoor sale of small pictures 
for the benefit of the club, “Montmartre,” 
on August 13 and 14; and on August 5 held 
a Fakirs’ Ball. 


Among the artists represented in these 
exhibitions are Oscar Anderson, Henry and 
Eleanor Curtis Ahl, J. Elliott Enneking, 
Jean Nutting Oliver, Jane Peterson and 
Eben F. Comins, as well as Ellen Day Hale 
and Gabrielle DeV. Clements, who have 
their summer home and studio at Folly Cove, 
Margaret Fitzhugh Brown, Theresa F. 
Bernstein and William Meyerowitz, painters, 
and Anna Coleman Ladd and Nanna 
Mathews Bryant, sculptors, and many 
others. 


The exhibition of sculpture 

sr. Louis by Ivan Mestrovic at- 
NOTES tracted during July nearly 
40,000 visitors. On one 

Sunday 1,500 of the St. Louis colony of Serbs 
and Croatians viewed the work of their 
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countryman. The collection has been more 
stimulating to discussion and definition of 
art than any exhibition held in the galleries 
for several years and is the largest exhibition 
held for some time. It was continued through 
August. 

The “Museum Hour for Grown Persons” 
initiated by the Educational Department 
for study of the Museum’s collection during 
the summer months has been very success- 
ful in point of attendance, averaging fifty 
persons each week, and will be continued 
during the winter months. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild held in its 
own galleries in July its annual display of 
work by members, and a collection of pastels 
by Gustav F. Goetsch. At the same time 
in the art room of the Public Library was 
displayed a collection of one hundred paint- 
ings by St. Louis artists assembled by the 
Art League to be shown at the Missouri 
State Fair in Sedalia, Missouri, in August. 
This was a particularly fine exhibition in 
honor of the silver anniversary of the Fair. 
An innovation this year was the inauguration 
of a permanent art collection through the 
purchase of a painting from the display. 
Prizes of $75, $50 and $25 respectively were 
awarded. 

One of the most artistic events of the 
summer was the activity of the Garden 
Theater under the direction of Flint Garri- 
son. The opening of the Theatre with 
“Electra” played by Margaret Anglin, with 
the settings and costumes designed by 
Livingston Platt, was a beautiful achieve- 
ment. ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ which gives 
opportunities for fascinating out-of-doors 


effects, was delightful in costume and 
settings. Notable were the chorus of 


angels and the setting for the witch’s house. 
Both costumes and stage lent themselves 
splendidly to the lighting handled in mas- 
terly fashion by Joseph Solari. The Garden 
Theatre is unique in stagecraft and deserves 
study and recognition. 


Mis PB: 


A correspondent, Mr. Bipin 


ART IN K. Sinha, has kindly sent 
BOMBAY us the following very in- 


teresting note concerning a 
movement for the nationalization of art in 
India. This movement is being fostered 
by what is known as the “Prize of Delhi 


’ by the committee. 
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Scheme’? Committee of Bombay, which 
advocates the institution at an early date of 
a system of scholarships to enable selected 
students in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and the art crafts from the different prov- 
inces in India to prosecute, under the super- 
vision of capable directorship, post-graduate 
courses of study at Delhi. 

“National art is still in the making,” to 
quote a paragraph from the pamphlet issued 
“Modern India will, no 
doubt, form a composite nationality, and 
her national art must take account of the 
factors composing national life. The com- 
prehensive view of India should be once 
again in the fashion. It is not possible to 
work for an artistic synthesis if the demands, 
opportunities and inspiration essential for 
the growing art-consciousness of the coun- 
try are not truly nation-wide. If the 
necessity of a nation-wide outlook is 
accepted, it follows that practicable methods 
for the artistic synthesis based on the recog- 
nition of nation-wide needs and demands 
ought to be formulated.” 

The committee recommends that students 
be recruited from all provinces, irrespective 
of age, sex, caste or creed. (Only those who 
know India will realize how remarkable this 
is.) The students are to be selected by 
each province through the medium of 
definite tests prescribed by local authorities. 
These tests will be based solely on the 
student’s competence. The number of 
scholarships is to be limited to twelve in 
each province—four for painting, one for 
sculpture, two for architecture, and five for 
the art crafts. The period of tenure of 
scholarships will be limited to three or four 
years. 

According to this scheme the Government 
of India would be expected to provide the 
following facilities for study: A main build- 
ing containing a library, a museum, a 
lecture hall, a special exhibition hall, an 
art gallery, including modern Indian paint- 
ings, sculpture, designs of modern Indian 
architecture and the art crafts. The per- 
manent collection would be assembled from 
the best works shown in the annual exhibi- 
tions at Delhi. The government would 
also, supposedly, organize and maintain this 
annual exhibition, provide for the general 
administrative expense, as well as the cost 
and maintenance of residential quarters for 
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the students and the buildings for the 
provincial villas, studios and workshops 
where students could carry on their work 
independently. 

With reference to the annual exhibition 
at Delhi, it is understood that therein the 
students would have opportunity once a 
year to show their best work and to receive 
additional rewards in the way of medals. 

In short, this scheme comprehends a 
complete organization of art study under 
governmental auspices in India. 


Modern pictures have never 
brought such prices as were 
paid for the 160 Renoir can- 
vases and a few pictures of 
Cézanne’s on June 24-25 at the Hotel 
Drouot. The sale was expected to be re- 
markable; it proved to be sensational. The 
owner of the collection, M. Maurice Gang- 
nat, received eleven million and a_ half 
francs over the expenses (which were 191% 
per cent). Here are some of the prices 
which made both amateurs and professionals 
stare: Renoir’s “Danseuse au tambourin” 
and ‘‘Danseuse aux castagnettes,’ put up 
at 150,000 frances, brought in a very few 
minutes 700,000; ‘‘La Baigneuse blessée”’ 
(1909), 505,000 franes; ‘“Les Roses au rideau 
bleu,” 205,000 frances; a very old Renoir, 
“La Barque,” (1867), painted under the 
influence of Manet, brought 173,000 francs. 
A Cézanne, “Le Grand Arbre au_ lieudit 
Montbriand,” which was sold in 1906 for 
5,000 franes, brought 528,000, 500,000 hav- 
ing been asked. Another Cézanne, “ Mont 
Sainte-Victoire,”’ was sold for 300,000 frances. 
Thus a few modern painters sell for sums 
equal to those paid for old masters, and 
even more. 

In picturesque contrast to this opulence 
was a scene on the Boulevard Montparnasse 
the other day. On a well-known corner, 
near the Café de la Rotonde (where Trotsky 
used to take his aperitif before he became a 
maker of revolutions), stood a group of six 
or seven young artists, men and women, 
exhibiting their pictures for sale on the 
sidewalk. They were well-dressed young 
people, to whom one would not speak with- 
out a polite purpose, and their exhibition is 
what is known among them as the fotre aux 
croutes, or marché aux navets—‘crotites”’ or 
“navets” being art slang for poor pictures, 
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driven to the sidewalk at last in a desperate 
effort to realize cash. I found it was not 
any more funny than it was pathetic. 

A genuine Fra Bartolommeo has recently 
been discovered at Quimper in Brittany in 
a most curious manner. A painter passing 
through Quimper stopped to call on a friend, 
also a painter, and upon being struck by a 
picture on his friend’s wall, he examined it 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Where did you get that?” 
His friend explained that, having aided to 
restore an old church at Héricy (Seine-et- 
Marne), he was paid by the curé with 
this “old picture,’ an “Adoration de la 
Vierge.” Bartolommeo himself figures in 
the painting as St. Francis of Assisi. There 
seems to be no doubt of the authenticity of 
the picture, which is said to have belonged 
to the royal collection formed by Francois 
ler, who gave it to the Abbey of Barbeau, 
near Héricy, an abbey which was completely 
demolished in the first revolution. Experts 
observe that the Saint on the left of the pic- 
ture is done in Raphael’s first manner, and 
question if perhaps Raphael himself did not 
touch the canvas when he was a pupil of 
Bartolommeo. 

Maurice Denis has made the scenic decora- 
tion for a biblical pastoral play, “Jacob chez 
Laban,” recently given at the Trianon- 
Lyrique Theatre, with music by the well- 
known composer, Charles Koechlin. Denis’ 
design represents in an original fashion the 
desert, with sand in waves like the ocean, 
sparse vegetation, colored by pale yellows 
and reds in interesting combination, and 
black tortuous tree trunks—a curious effect 
evoking, as someone suggested, the silks of 
China. It was painted, after Denis’ model, 
by a few members of the “Ateliers d’Art 
Sacré,” in sunshine out-of-doors so that the 
“local color” might be enhanced. This 
work was done at the home of Denis, the 
“Priory of St. Germain,” near Paris. 

In religious art the painter Marcel-Renoir 
is a prominent figure. At the “Salon des 
Tuileries” (Porte Maillot) his work was 
much talked about; he has been exhibiting 
his canvases at his studio in the rue Notre 
Dame des Champs for some time, and a 
museum has been inaugurated at Ribeau- 
ville in which some of his work will be in- 
stalled. Marcel-Renoir has been one of the 
faithful defenders, throughout his career, of 
the integrity of the principles of art, his 
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influence upon young artists has been con- 
siderable, and he predicts wonderful work 
from them in the near future. He is now at 
work upon two “Visitations.” His figures 
are generally of heroic size. 

The widow of Emile Zola, who died re- 
cently, bequeathed to the Louvre the famous 
portrait of her husband by Manet, regarded 
as a masterpiece of modern painting, and 
for which a wealthy American collector, it is 
said, once offered Madame Zola $100,000 
dollars. A pastel portrait of Madame Zola, 
by Manet, accompanies this legacy, along 
with the “Christ aux Anges,” the only known 
water color by Manet. 

The death of Lucien Guitry removed from 
the stage a man whom many regarded as the 
greatest French actor. He never belonged to 
the official troupe of the Comédie Francaise, 
his art having been a subject of controversy; 
but whenever he played a classic comedy or 
drama his success was unquestionable. His 
method was in the line of the best French 
tradition, never ranting but effectively force- 
ful. His son Sacha, whom he adored, is an 
actor of quite another sort, a player @ la mode 
and author of innumerable light social 
comedies which have great popular vogue in 
Paris. It was curious to note the difference 
between the burial of Guitry and that of 
Moliére, who was refused Christian burial 
because he was an actor and was _ surrep- 
titiously buried by night. Guitry’s body was 
accompanied to the station by a priest. 

One of the most beautiful examples of 
new music is Albert Roussel’s “Féte du 
Printemps” which was played in many of 
the most important concerts last winter, an 
exquisite thing, suggesting in its sensuous 
and vital loveliness the poetry of Keats. 
Roussel’s fame is constantly on the increase. 
The Opera has just produced his new opera, 
“La Naissance de la Lyre,” a tragedy, the 
text of which was written by Theodore 
Reinach, after Sophocles. 

The latest festival at the Haposition des 
Arts Décoratifs was the ““Féte des Provinces 


Frangaises,’ in which groups in accurate 
costumes represented the provinces of 


France, walked in procession, danced, sang 
native folklore choruses, and in the evening 
danced everything from the Carmagnole to 
the dances of today. The festival was under 
the scenic direction of Firman Gémier. 
Louise MorGan SILt. 
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The Academy bas suffered | 

OUR AMERICAN a great loss in the death of | 

ACADEMY IN. Prof. C. Densmore Curtis, 

ROME which occurred June 7 after 

an illness of four weeks. 

His most recent work was on “Sardis || 

Jewelry,” the MS. of which was but just 

completed and has since his death been 
turned over to the publisher. 

The appointment of Mr. W. S. Richard- 
son as annual professor in the School of 
Fine Arts for next year is an extremely 
happy one. With sculptor Proctor also 
with us next year, American arts should be 
well represented at the Academy. 

Professor Kelsey is having a full-size copy 
made of one of the famous rooms at Pompeii, 
which when completed will be installed at 
the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield has spent some 
time at the Academy going over the mosaics 
for St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., which have been shipped. Mr. 
Laseari, who is in charge of the work, goes, 
too. He has, during his residence here, 
been a great help to the painters at the 
Academy. 

Gifts have been received from Dr. Thomas 
Ashby, Alfred E. Hamill, and Mrs. A. Cohn. 

Professor Showerman, Director of the 
Summer School, arrived in Rome the 2nd of 
July, and began his lectures before sixty 
people. 

Gaba: 


The summer exhibition of the Concord 
Art Association was held at the Art Center 
on Lexington Road during July and August. 
Among the outstanding works was a large 
historical canvas by Elizabeth Wentworth 
Roberts, depicting thirteen Civil War 
veterans, reliving the battle of Antietam. 
Each figure was an actual portrait. Miss 
Roberts had worked for several years on 
this painting, but this was its first appear- 
ance in a public gallery. 

Landscapes by Aldro T. Hibbard and 
William J. Kaula, an outdoor portrait by 
Frank W. Benson, and works by Gertrude 
Fiske, H. Dudley Murphy and Chauncey F. 
Ryder were among the features of the ex- 
hibition. Groups of drawings by Eliza- 
beth Morse Walsh, Stanley Woodward and 
Mr. Vincent were shown in the print room. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING OF ART 
by Leon Loyal Winslow. Published by War- 
wick and York, Baltimore. Price, $1.70. 
Containing a clear exposition of the prin- 

ciples underlying the methods of organizing 

and administering art education in the 
public schools, and a practical program for 
instruction, this little textbook is a valuable 


contribution to the cause of constructive 


art teaching. 

Aside from the importance the book de- 
rives, as a result of the extensive experience 
of the author (who is at present Director of 
Art Education in Baltimore), its practica- 
bility will be apparent to everyone who 
examines the lesson programmes, plans for 
picture study, outlines for courses, etc., 
which would prove of great value as a 
method source to the trained teacher, as 
well as a textbook for the prospective teacher 
still in training. 

The best course, as Mr. Winslow sees it 
(and the reader is very likely to agree), is 
that which provides for both an aesthetic 
appreciation of art, and a practical utiliza- 
tion of its principles; that in which art will 


be more than an end in _ itself—a mere 
exotic bloom in the curriculum, and in 


which each unit of instruction will have a 
definite, logical relationship to the public 
school curriculum as a whole. 

“All art is both fine and industrial,” the 
author says, “or it is not art at all; it is 
made up of two parts, one of which we 
usually term fine, and the other... in- 
dustrial. All art is both mental and phys- 
ical, intellectual and material, spiritual and 
scientific, be it painting, architecture, 
sculpture, manufacture, music or literature. 
This unity in art itself should demonstrate 
the practicability of union in all art in- 
struction in the schools.” 


A MANUAL OF STYLE, with Specimens of 
Type. Published by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Hlinois. Price, 33. 

Every person getting out circulars, pam- 
phlets or other printed matter of whatever 
nature will find this volume an invaluable 
aid. Embodying the typographical princi- 
ples governing the publication of University 
of Chicago Press books, this manual was 
first published in 1906, has run through 


seven editions, of several impressions each, 
and now appears in its eighth edition, com- 
pletely rewritten and greatly enlarged. It 
conforms to the best typographical rules of 
today and sets them forth clearly and con- 
cisely in sections on the making of a book 
and rules for composition. Practicable 
suggestions are made to authors, editors, 
proof- and copy-readers, suggestions which 
have been proved feasible, since they 
crystallized from the working habits of many 
in these professions. About 130 pages are 
devoted to specimens of the best available 
modern type faces, ornaments, special 
characters, ete. 

In a manual of style periodic revision is 
necessary, hence such rules as those in this 
volume are not inflexible; but they fit the 
average case, and may well be considered 
authoritative. 


VENICE PAST AND PRESENT, by Selwyn 
Brinton, M.A. Special Spring Number of The 
Studio, 1925. Published by The Studio Ltd., 
London. Price, $2. 


“Out of the waves came Venice—a thing 
seaborn, like the Cyprian goddess of old 
legend.” The charm of Mr. Brinton’s 
felicitous beginning is maintained through- 
out the whole of this truly sumptuous 
volume. Though there are scarcely 26 pages 
of comment—for like other special numbers 
of The Studio this devotes its larger pro- 
portion to a “gallery” of about 130 pictures 
—the author reviews the history of Venice 
from its earliest beginnings to the present 
time, and its influence upon art and litera- 
ture in a thoroughly comprehensive way, 
and in a style so facile and engaging that it 
recalls the enchantment of Washington 
Irving in “The Alhambra.” Mr. Brinton 
has included, in his own appreciation, an 
oceasional quotation from some other 
author, Brooke, Ruskin, Taine; but he is 
safe in committing this usually rash act, 
for his own style and thought do not suffer 
in the least thereby. 

The illustrations are superb, all of them 
reproductions of works of art, oil paintings, 
water colors, engravings, block prints, 
etchings, pen drawings etc., by masters of 
many periods, among them Bellini, Cana- 
letto, Guardi, Turner, Bonington, Corot, 
Monet, Whistler, Zorn, Sargent, Brangwyn, 
Cameron. Eight are in colors and the 
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others, though monotone reproductions, 
exhibit great variety; halftones on glazed 
paper in several different shades, line cuts 
on unglazed paper, each illustration de- 
signed to best reproduce the appearance of 
the original. 


ROMAN BUILDINGS OF THE REPUBLIC, 
by Tenney Frank; ITALIC HUT URNS AND 
HUT URN CEMETERIES, by Walter Reid 
Bryan; volumes III and IV. Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Printed for the American Academy by Sindacato 
Italiano Arti Grafiche, Rome. Price, $2.50 
each. 


Primarily of interest to archaeologists, 
these volumes will also prove of value to 
college students and professors of the life 
history, customs and architecture of the 
Romans and early Italic races. 

“Roman Buildings of the Republic” 
gives the results of a minute examination 
of the materials composing the remains of 
the Forum, the Palatine Hill, and the lower 
Campus Martius, the Servian Wall, and 
various bridges, arches and monuments. 
Assignment of these remains to definite 
periods, determined largely by the type of 
material, measures, style and technique, is 
the most logical basis of a sure chronology, 
in the author’s opinion. He has provided 
for his observations a background of history, 
which enlivens the scientific analyses with 
narrative interest and color and adds weight 
to his conclusions. The volume contains 
fifteen illustrations comprising outline draw- 
ings and half-tone reproductions of actual 
photographs. 

Italic hut urns are a type of container for 
remains of the dead, which were wrought to 
imitate the shapes of dwellings of the period 
in which they were used. The ashes or 
bones of the deceased were generally in- 
serted, not through a top or lid, but through 
a little door-like opening in the side of the 
urn. This peculiar type of burial was prac- 
tically prehistoric, dating, as the author has 
conjectured, about the seventh and eighth 
centuries B. C. and earlier. 

The object of the study, as the author 
states, was two-fold: (1) to make a com- 
plete list of all Italic hut urns of which 
information was obtainable and, as incidental 
thereto, to secure illustrations of all those 
which had remained unpublished; (2) to 
make a careful examination of the cemeteries 
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in which hut urns occur with the view of 
determining their relationship with other 
burials.” 
“The writer has approached the subject 
with no convictions on questions of 
ethnology. . . . The theories are the result 
of the analysis; the analysis was not made 
to sustain theories.” 


HANDBOOK OF THE PIERPONT MORGAN 
WING, by Joseph Breck and Meyric R. Rogers. 
Published by The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Price: paper, $1.00; board, $2.00. 


The visitor to the Morgan Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the stu- 
dent or other individual who is interested in 
the history of the various periods of art 
there represented, will each find this com- 
prehensive handbook well adapted to his 
needs. 

It contains eight parts: Gallo-Roman and 
Germanic Antiquities, Early Christian, By- 
zantine, Carolingian and Romanesque Art, 
Gothie and Renaissance Art, French Art of 
the XVIIth, X VITIth, and early XTXth cen- 
turies, and the Collection of Watches. Each 
part has from one to nine chapters, one of 
which is an informative introduction outlining 
the development of the major and minor arts 
considered with a brief discussion of political, 
social and economic conditions bearing 
upon their development. The other chap- 
ters literally take the reader by the hand 
and guide him in orderly manner from case 
to case in the galleries, pointing out the 
various objects with concise comment, 
interesting as well as instructive. More 
than one hundred and fifty excellent illus- 
trations throughout the book heighten its 
value and aid in identifying the objects 
described. In addition, there are an appre- 
ciative introduction concerning J. Pierpont 
Morgan and his son, and full indices. 


Frank Townsend Hutchens held an exhibi- 
tion of his recent paintings executed along 
the French Riviera, particularly at St. 
Tropez and Toulon, at Silvermine, Conn., 
from June 20 to July 5. The exhibition was 
composed of 52 canvases. 

Mr. Hutchens’ paintings have been ex- 
hibited at the. Royal Academy, London, 
the International Gallery, Amsterdam, and 
the Paris Salon, and in most of the foremost 
galleries of this country. 
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